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SAMUEL JOHNSON, L. L. D. 



Samuel Johkbon was the eldest son of Michael 
Johnson, a bookseller at litchfield, in yrfaich dty this 
great man was born, on the 7th of September 1709. 
His mother, Sarah Ford, was the sister of Dr Joseph 
Ford, an eminent physician, and father of ComeUoa 
Ford, chaplain to Lord Chesterfield, supposed to be 
^e parson in Hogarth's << Modem Midnight ConTer« 
aation" — a man of great parts, bat profligate manners. 
Mn Ford was a woman of distinguished understand- 
ing, pradence, and piety. 

Johnson was initiated in classical learning at the 
free school of his natiye city, under the tuition of Mr 
Hunter, and having afterwards resided some time at 
the house of his cousin Cornelius Ford, who assisted 
liim in the classics, he was by his advice, at the age of 
Meen, removed to the school of Stourbridge in Wor- 
cestershire, of which Mr Wentworth vras then master, 
whom he has described as ^' a very able man, but an 
idle man ; and to him unreasonably severe." — ^Parson 
Ford he has described in his life of Touten^ as '^ a 
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cter^iymaii at that time too well known, whose abili- 
ties, instead of furnishing convivial merriment to the 
voluptuous and the dissolute, might have enabled him 
to excel among the virtuous and the wise." 

On the 3ist of October 1738, he was entered a 
commoner of Pembroke College, Oxford, beuig then 
in his nineteenth year. Of his tutor Mr Jourden, he 
gave the folio wmg account. ^' He was a very worthy 
man, but a heavy man, and I did not profit much by 
his instruction ; indeed I did not attend him much.'* 
He had however, a love and respect for Jourden, Aot 
for his literature, but for his 'worth. ^^ Whenever/' 
said he, ^^ a young man becomes Jouiden's pnpil, he 
becomes his son.*' 

In the year 1730, Mr Corbet, a yomig gentleman 
whom Johnscm had accompanied to Oxford as a com- 
panion, left the University, and his fiither, to whom, 
according to the account of Sir John Hawking, Johi^ 
son trusted for support, declined contributing 'any 
farther to that purpose ; and as his father's busmess 
was by no means lucrative, Ids remittances were con- 
sequently too small to supply even the decencies of 
external appearance. Thus unfortunately situated, 
he was under the necessity of quitting the University 
without a degree, having been a member of it little 
more than three years. This was a circomstanee 
which in the subsequent part of his life he had occasioa 
to regret, as an obstacle to his obtaining a settlementi 
whence he might have derived that subsistence whicii 
he could not procure by any other means. 

4 
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Id December 1731, his father died, in the 79tli 
year of his age, in veiy narrow circooiBtances, so that, 
for present -sopport, he eondescended to accept the 
employment of nsher, in the free grammar-school at 
Market Bosworth in Leicestershire, which he re- 
Imqnished in a short time, and went to reside at Bir- 
m ing h a m , where he derived considerable benefit from 
several of his literary prodoctions. 

Notwitlistanding the apparent ansterity of his tem- 
per, he was by no means insensible to the power of 
female charms ; when at Stourbridge' school he was 
much enamoured of Olivia Lloyd, a young quaker,- 
to whom he addressed a copy of verses. In 1735 he 
became the warm admirer of Mrs Porter, widow of 
Mr Henry Porter, mercer in Birmingham. « It was,'? 
lie said,' '< a love match on both sides,'* and jndgmg. 
from a description of their persons, we most suppose 
that the passion was not inspired by the beauties of 
form* or graces of manner, but a mutual ' admirttion 
of each ottiers minds. Johnson's appearance is de- 
scribed as very forbidding. Mrs Porter was double 
the age of Johnson, and her person and manner as 
described by Garrick were by no means pleasing. * It 
was beyond a doubt, however, that whatever her real 
charms might have been, in the eye of her husband 
she was extremly beautiful, for in her epitaph he has 
recorded her as snclk and given many instances in his 
writings of a sincere and permanent affection. 

With the property he acquired with his wife, wkoch^ 
is supposed to have amounted to about L. 800, he 
attempted to establish a boarding-school for young 

h 
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gentleman at Edial^ near Litchfield, bat the plan 
proved abortive ; the only pupils put nnder his care 
were Garricky the celebrated English Roscias, his 
brother George, and a Mr Offely^ a young gentleman 
of good fortune, virho died early. 

Abont this tune he ^vas assiduously engaged in his 
tragedy called Irene. , It is founded upon a passage 
in Smollet's History of Ibe Turks, a book vrhich he 
afterwards highly praised and recommended in the 
Rambler. 

Disappointed in his expectations of deriving a sub- 
sistence from the establisbment of a boarding-school, 
he set out on the 2d of March, 1737^ being then in 
the 28th year of his age, for London ; and it is a me- 
morable circtimstance, that his pupil Garriok went 
there at the same time, with an intention to com- 
|dete his education, and follow the profession of the 
law. They were recommended to Mr Colson, master 
of the mathematical school at Rochester, by aletter 
from a frieiid, who mentions the joint expedition of 
these two eminent men to the metropolis in the fol- 
lowing manner : 

*^ This young gentleman and another neighbour of 
mine, one Mr Samuel Johnson, set out this morning 
together- for London. Davy Garrick^is to be with 
you early next week, and Mr Johnson to try his fate 
with a tragedy, and endeavour to get himself employ- 
ed in some translation, either froin the Latin or the 
French. Johnson is a very good scholar, and I have 
great hopes be v?ill turn out a fine tragedy writer.^' 
In London he found it necessary to practise the most 
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figid oeconomy, and liis Osellos, in the Art of living 
in London, is the real dnraeter of an Irish painter, 
-who initiated him in tiie mode of living cheaply in 
London. Here he eiq[>erienced the kindness and ho- 
spitality of Mr Hervey, one of the branches of tiie 
Bristol fiunily -, and ever after retained a gratefnl 
sense of tlie services he rendered hinu Not very 
long before his death, he thus described tiiis early 
fiiend, ** Harry Hervey, he tinas a vicious man, but 
very kind to me. If yon call a dog Hervey I shaH 
love him." 

In three months after he came to London, Us 
tragedy being as he thought completely finished, and 
fit for the stage, he solicited Mr Fleetwood, the ma- 
nager of Dmry Lane Theatre, to bring it o«t at his 
faoose ; but Mr Fleetwood declined receiving it. Soon 
after he was employed by Mr Cave, as a coadjutor 
in his magazine, which fbr some years was his princi- 
pal^ resource for support. His first performance in 
the Gentleman's Magazme vras a Latin Ode, Ad 
Urbanum, in March 1730 : a translation of which by 
an unknown correspondent appeared in the Magazine 
for May following. 

At tills period the misfortmies of Savage had re- 
duced him to the lowest state of vnretchedness, as a 
writer for bread ; and his visits at St John's Gate, 
where the Gentleman's Magazine was originaUy 
printed, natm^ly brought Johnson and him together, 
and as they both possessed great abilities, and were 
eqaally under the pressure of want, in a short time 
the strictest intimacy subsisted between them. Johtt- 
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f on mentioned to Sir Joshua Reynolds some of the^ 
whknsical adventures in early life^ and in his writmgs 
describes Savage as having *' a graceful and manly de- 
portment, a solemn dignity of mien, but which a 
nearer acquaintance softened into an engaging easiness 
^ manners.*' How much he admired his iriend Sa- 
vage, for that knowledge of letters which he himself 
BO much cultivated, and "what kindness he entertained 
lor him is evident, irom some verses he wrot^ for the 
Gentleman's Magazme, for April 17S8. 

About the same time he became acquainted with 
"Miss Elizabeth Carter, the learned translator of 
£pictetns, to whom he showed particular tok^ of 
reject, and in the same magazine complimented her 
in an enigma to Eliza, both in Greek and I^tin. He 
writes Mr Cave, '' I think she ought to be celebrated 
in as many (Afferent languages as Levris "La Grand." 

In May 1738, he published his* London, a Poem 
written in imitatioB of the third satire of Juvenal. It 
has been generally said that he offered it to several 
booksellers^ none of whom would purchase it. Mr 
Cave at length communicated it to Dodsley, who had 
judgment enough to discern its intrinsic merit, and 
thought it creditable to be concerned in it. Dodsley 
^^ve him ten pounds for the copy. IHs remarkable 
that it came out on the same-morning -with Pope's 
Satire, entitled '^ One Thousand Seveit Hundred and 
Thirty Eight." Pope was so struck witli its merit, 
that he sought to^ discover the author, and prophesiied 
liis future fame, and from his note to Lord Gower, it 
seemi^ that he was successful in his inquiries. From 
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9 short extract in the Gentleman's Magazine for May^ 
it appears that the- poem got to the second edition in 
the space of a week. Indeed thi^ admiiable pro- 
duction laid the foundktion of Johnson's fame. 

In the course of his engagement with Cave, he 
' composed the Debates in the Senate of Magoa^ lillipn* 
tia, the first number of which appeared in the Gentle^ 
man's Magazine for Jnne 1738, sometimes with feigned 
names of the several speakers, with denominations 
formed of the letters of their real names, so that they 
migfat be easily decyphered. Parliament then kept 
the press in a kind of mysterious awe^ which rendered 
it necessary to hav.e recouni to such devices. The 
debiftes for some time were taken and digested by 
Guthrie, wd, afterwards sent. by Mr CJave to Johnson 
for revision. Guthrie being afterwards engaged in a 
diver»ty of employment/ it was resolved that Johnson 
should do the whole himself, from notes furnished by 
pei3y>ns employed to attend in both houses of parlia^^ 
ment. His sole composition of them began Novem- 
her 19, 1740, and ended i'ebruary 23d, 1742-3. From 
tint time to the year 1760, they were written by 
Bawkesworth. 

He derived, however,^.80 little emolument from his ■ 
literary productions, that notwithstanding the success 
of his London, he . was willing to accept of an offer 
made him of becoming master of a free school, at a 
s^ary of si^ty pounds a-year j but as the statutes of 
the school required that he should be a Master of 
Arts, he was under the necessity of declining it. It 
18 said of .Pope to his honour, that without any know- 
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ledge of JohoBon bat from his London, he recom- 
mended him to Lord C&ower, vrho by a letter to a 
firiend of Swift endeavoured to procure him a degree 
from Trinity CoHege Dublin > bat the expedient failed, 
and it is fupposed that Swift declined to interfere in 
the business ; to which circumstance Johnson's knoivn 
dislike to Swift has been often impated. 

Thus disappointed, he was under the necessity of 
persevering in that course into which he was forced, 
and therefore resumed his design of translatiiig Father 
Paul's History of the Cooncif of Trent in two volnmes 
quarto, which were annoonced in the Weekly Mis- 
cellany, October 21st, 1738. Though twelve sheets 
of tills translation were printed off, Johnson wsK un- 
fortunately frustrated in his design ; for it happened 
that another Samuel Johnson, librarian of St Martin 
in the- Fields, and curate of that parisb,^ had engaged 
in the same undertaking, under the patronage of Dr 
Pearce, the consequence of which was an opposition, 
that destroyed the productive effect of both the works. 

In the same year he took part in the opposition 
to the administration of Sir Robert Walpole, and 
published a pamplilet, entitled, Marmor Norfolciense, 
by Probus Britannicus, in which he inveighed against 
the Brunswick succession, and the measures of go- 
vernment consequent upon it, with the most intem- 
perate zeal, and pointed sarcasm. 

This jacobitical production obtained the sanction 
of the Tory party in general, and of Pope in particu- 
lar/ as appears from the following note concerning 
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JohnsoDy cofMed with minute exactneu by Mr BO0- 
weS from the origioai, in the ponession of Dr Percy. 
^ This [London] is imitated by one Johnson, who 
put op ^r a public school in Shropshire, but waft dis- 
appointed. He has an infirmity of the convolsive 
kind, that attacks him sometimes, so as to make him 
a sad ^ectacle. Mr P. from the merit of this work, 
wiiich was all the knowledge he had of him, endea- 
▼oared to serve him without his own application, and 
wrote to my Lord Gower, but did not succeed. Mr 
Johnson published afterwards another poem in Latin, 
with notes, the whole very humorous, called the Norw 
£>Ik Pri^hecy.* 

Al the close of the year 1739, the friends of Savage 
eommtseratmg his case, raised a subscription to enable 
that unfortunate genius to retire to Swansea ; by which 
means Johnson was parted from his companion, and 
exempted frx>m many temptations to dissipation, in 
which he indulged from his attachment to his friend, 
though contrary to the gravity of his own temper and 
disposition. 

In the years 1740, 1741, 1742, and 1743^ he furnish- 
ed for the Gentleman's Magazine a variety of communi- 
cations, besides tiie Parliamentary Debates. Among 
these were the lives of seveitl eminent men ; an essay 
on the account of the conduct of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, then the pt^lar topic of conversation; and 
an advertisement for Osborne, concerning the ^< Bi- 
bliotheca Harleiana, or a Catalogue of the Library 
of the Earlof Oxford.''-— This was afterwards prefixed 
to the first volmne of the catalogue, in which the 
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liatm account of books was wiikteii by him. Mr 
Osborne purchased the library for L. ISjOOO, a snm 
which Mr Oldys says in one of his manuscripts was 
not more than the binding of the books had cost, yet 
the slowness of the sale was such, that there was not 
much, gained by it. It has b^n confidently related^ 
with many embellishments, that Johnson kned&d 
Osborne doym in his shop with a folio, and put hia 
foot upon his neck. Johnson himaelf relates it dif> 
lerentty to Mr Boswell, " Su-^he was impertinent to 
mcy and I beat him ;. but it was not in his shop, it was 
in my own chfunber." This anecdote has be^n told 
to prove Johnson's ferocity ; but the matter has been 
palliated by the friends of Johnson, who imputed it 
to the arrogapt behaviour of the bookseller. 

In 1744 he produced the life of Savage, which he 
had announced his intention of writing in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for August 1743. This-woik did him 
much honour. A tiberal commendation was given it 
by fielding in the^ Champion/'.which was. copied into 
the Gentleman's Magazine for April, andconfirmed 
by the approbation of the public. 

Johnson, great as his abilities confessedly were, had 
now lived half his days to veiy little purpose ; he had 
toiled and laboured, yet,«B he himself expresses it, it 
was ** to 'provide for the day that was passing over 
him.^' Sir John Hawkins has preserved a list of 
literary projects of no less than thirty-nine articles, 
which be had formed in the courte of his studies; 
but such was his want of encouragement, or the ver- 
satility of his temper^ that not one of all those projects 
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was ever executed. He now fonned a plan for anew 
edition of Shakespeare : but in this he was anticipated 
by Warbnrto%.of whose competency for the under- 
taking the public had then a very high opinion. The 
preparatory pamphlet, however, which Johnson had 
pobUsbed upon the occasion, ^ras !ug[faly commended 
by that supercitions churchman, who spoke of it aa 
the work of a man of great parts and genius. John- 
son ever acknowledged the obligation with gratitude. 
^ He praised me," said he,./' at a time when pjaisevras 
of value tome." 

In 1746 he formed and digested the plan of his 
great philological work, which might then be well 
esteemed one of the desiderata of English literature : 
It was announced to the public in 1747, in a pamphlet 
entitled ^' The Plan of a Dictionary of the English 
language, addressed to the Right Hpnoiuable Philip 
Dormer, Earl of Chesterfield, one of his Miyesty's 
principal secretaries of state.** The bint of under- 
taking this work is said to have been first suggested 
to Johnson by Dodsley, who contracted vnth him for 
the execution of itj in conjunction with Mr Charles 
Hitch, Mr Andrew Millar, the two Mess. Longman 
and tiie two Mess. Knaptons. The price stipulated 
was L. 1575. The cause of its being inscribed to Lord 
Chesterfield is thus related : ^ I had neglected,'' said 
Johnson, ^ to write it by the time appointed. Dods- 
ley suggested a desire to have it addressed to Lord 
Chesterfield. I laid hold of this as a pretext for the 
delay, that it might be better done, and let Dodsley 
have bis desire." ... 
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To enable him to complete this vast nndertakingy 
he hired a house, fitted np one of the upper rooms af- 
ter the manner of a coonting-hoase, and employed six 
amanuenses there in transcribing. The words, partly 
taken from other dictionaries, and partly supplied by 
himself, having been first written down with spaces 
left between them, he delivered in writing their ety* 
mologies, definitions, and various significations. The 
authorities were copied firom the books themselves, in 
which he had marked the several passages with a 
black lead pencil^ the traces of which could easily be 
effiused. 

His fortunate pupil Garrick having in the course of 
tills year become joint patentee and manager of Drury 
Lane theatre, Johnson famished him witii a prologue 
at the openmg of it, which /or just and manly criti- 
cism, as well as poetical excellence, is unrivalled in 
that spipies of composition. 

In 1748, he formed a club that met at a chop-house 
in Ivy Lane every Tuesday evening, with a view to 
enjoy literary discussion, and this pleasure of animated 
relaxation. Hiey used to dispute about tiie moral 
sense and the fitness of tilings, but Johnson was not 
uniform in his opinions, contending as often for vic- 
tory as for truth, an inclination which prevailed with 
him through life. 

The year following he published '^ The Vanity of 
Human Wishes, being the tenth Satire of Juvenal imi- 
tated,*' with his name. This poem is characterized by 
profound refleetion, more than pointed spirit. It has 
however been always held in high esteem. The in« 
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stances of the Tariety of disappointments are chosen 
so judicioQsly, and painted so strongly, that the mo- 
ment they are read they bring conviction to every: 
mind* 

Tlie same year his tragedy of Irenes/which had long 
been kept back for want of encouragement, appeared 
upon the stage at Dmry Lane,, through the kindness 
of Ins friend Garrick. Previous to the representation 
a violent altercation took place between the author 
and the manager. Johnson, like many authors, liltle 
acquainted with stage effect, pertinaciously rejected 
the advice of Garrlck,, and would by no means sub- 
mit his lines to the critical amputatiou of the mana- 
ger, till at length through the interfereuce of a friend 
to botii parties, he gave way to the proposed altera- 
tions, at least in part y and the tragedy was produced. 

Before the curtain was drawn up, Johnson's friends 
were alarmed by the whistling of cat-calls ; but the 
prolo^e, written by the author in a manjy strain, 
soothed llie audience, and the play went off tol^i^bly 
wdl till it came to the conclusion, w^n Mrs Prit- 
chard, the heroine of the piece, was to be strangled 
upon the stage, and was to speak two lines with the 
bow-string round her neck. The audience cried out 
— ^''Murder! Murder!" — She several thnes attempted 
to i^eak, but in vain : at last she was obliged to go off 
the stage aUve. This passage vras afterwards struck 
out, and she was carried off to be put to death behind 
tiie scenes, no doubt at the suggestion of Mr Garrick, 
to which if the author had attended in time, his com- 
pliahce might havi^ saved his play« Hojvever, it is said 
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tiiat he aequiesced without a mannnr in the onfavonr- 
able decision of the- pubUc upon his tragedy, and it 
aq»peaiis he was convtnoed that, dramatic writing was 
not his fort, as he was never known to have made an- 
other effort in that species of composition;- 

On the 30th of March 1750, he published the first 
paper of the Rambler, and continued it without inter* 
ruption eveiy Tuesday and Friday till the ITth of 
March 1752, when it closed. In canying on this pe- 
riodical phbtication he seems neither to have courted, 
nor to have met with much assistance -, the papers 
contributed by others amounting only to five in num- 
ber. These admirable essays, we are told by Mr Bos- 
well, were vnritten in haste, just as they were wanted 
foe the press, without ever being read over by him be*, 
fore they were printed. The Rambler was not suc^ 
cessful as a periodical work,, not more tium five hun- 
dred copies of any one number h&ving been ever sold. 
Soon after the first fi>Uo editio;^ was concluded, it was 
published in fiiui octavo volumes, and the au^or lived 
to see a just 4|ibute of approbation paid to its merit in 
the extensiveness of its sale, ten numerous editions of 
it having been printed in London, before his death, 
besides those in Ireland and Scotland. 

Though his circumstances at this time were far from 
being easy, he received as a constant visitor at his 
house, Miss Anna Williams, daughter of a Welsh phy- 
sician, and a woman of more than ordinary talents' and 
literature, who liad just lost her sight. She had con- 
tracted a close intimacy with his wife, and after her 
death she had an apartment from hiis at all times when 
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lie had a house. In 1755, Cvairick gave her a benefit 
which produced L. 300. She afterwards pablished a 
quarto volume of miscellanies, and thereby increased 
her little stock to L. 300. This and Johnson's protec- 
tion supported her during the rest of her life. 

In 1752 he lost his wife, after a cohabitation of seven- 
teen years, and in this melancholy event felt the most 
poignant distress. In the interval between her death 
and burial he composed a funeral Mrmonfor her, which 
was never preached, but being given to a friend, it 
has been published smce his deafli. 

Soon after the Rambler ceased, Dr Hawkesworth 
projected the Advcntiovr^ in conjunction- with Bonnel 
« Thornton, DrBathnrst, and others. The first num- 
ber vms published 7th November 1753, and the paper 
continued twice a-week till March 9th 1754. ■ Thorn- 
ton's assistiance was soon withdrawn, *^nd he set up a 
new paper in conjunction vrith Colman, called the Con- 
noisseur.' . Johnson W8» zealous for the success oi the' 
Adventurer, which was at first rather more popular 
than the Rambler. He engaged the assistance of Dr 
Warton, whose admirable essay»'wcre well known. 
Johnson began to write in the Adventurer April lOth, 
. 1753, maiking his papers with the signature T. His 
price was two guineas for each paper. Ofall the pa- 
pers he wrote he gave both the fame and the profit to 
Dr Bathurst Indeed the latter wrote them, while 
Johnson dictated ; though he considered it as a point 
of honour not to own them. He even used to say he 
-did not write them, on the pretext that he dictated 
them only, allowing himself by this casuistry to be ac- 
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ceasaiy to the propagation of falsehood, though his ' 
eoDscienc^ had be^a hnrt by even the appearance of 
imposition in writing the Parliamentary Debates. This 
year he wrote for Mrs Lennox the '' Dedication to tiie 
£ai1 of Orrery," of her Shakespeare Illustrated, in two 
rolomes ISmo. 

The death of Mr Cave, January the 10th 1754, af- 
forded Johnson an opportnnity of shewing his regard 
fi>r his early patron, by writing his life, which was pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine for February. In 
the end of July he found leisure to make an excur- 
sion to Oxford, for the purpose of consulting the libra- 
ries there. '^ He stayed," says Mr Warton, ^^ about 
five weeks, but he did not collect any thing in the li-* 
braries for his dictionary." 

As the arduous work of the dictionary drew towards 
a conclusion. Lord Chesterfield, who Imd treated 
Johnson with great contempt, now meanly conde- 
scended to court a reconciliation vrith him, in hopes of 
being immortalized m a dedication. With this view he 
wrote two essays. in. the '^ World," in praise of the 
dictionary, and according to Sir John Hawkins, sent 
[^Thomas Robinson to him for the same purpose. 
But Johnson rejected the advances of the Noble Lord, 
and i^nmed his proffered patronage, in the foUovring 
letter, which is worthy of being preserved, as it affords 
the noblest lesson to both patrons and authors that 
stands upon record in the annals of literary history. 

^ I have been lately informed by the proprietor of 
the ^ World,' that two papers in which my diction- 
ary is recommended to the public were written by 
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your Lordship. To be distinguifthed is an honour, 
which being very little accnstomed to favours irora the 
great, I know not well how to receive, or in what 
terms to acknowledge. 

'' When upon some alight encouragement I first visi- 
ted your Lordship, I was overpowered Uke the rest of 
mankind by your address, and could not forbear to 
vrish that I mig^t boast myself Le vamqwewr du fmnf 
quiewr de la terre, that I might obtain that regard for 
which I saw the world contending; btt I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pride nor 
modesty would suffer me to continue it. When I had 
once addressed your Lordship in public, I had exhaust- 
ed all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourt- 
ly scholar can possess. I had done all that I could ; 
and no man is well pleased to have his all neglected^ 
be it ever so little. 

'^ Seven years, my Lord/ have now passed, since I 
waited in your outward rooms, or was repulsed fn»n 
your door ; during which time I have been pushing on 
my work throng difficulties of which it is useless to 
complain, and have brought it at last to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word 
of encouragement, or one smile of favour. Such treat- 
ment I did not expect, for I never had a^patron be- 
fore. 

" The Shepherd in Vir^ grew at last acquainted 
with Love, and found him a native of the rocks. 

** Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with on- 
concern on a man stniggling for life in the water, and 
when he has reached ground encumbers him witli 
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help ? The notice which yon have been pleased to 
take of my labours, had it been early, had been kind; 
bnt it has been delayed till I am indifferent and can- 
not enjoy it, till I am solitary and cannot impart it, 
till I am known and do not want it. I hope it is no 
very cynical asperity, not to confess obligations, where 
no benefit has been received, or to be unwilling that 
the public should consider me as owing that to a 
patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for 
myself. 

*^ Havmg carried on my work thus far, with so little 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be dis- 
appointed though I should conclude it, if le^ be pos^ 
sible, with less ; for I have been long awakened from 
that dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself 
with so much exultation. My Lord, youths/* &c, &c, 

Johnson however acknowledged, to a friend, that he 
once received ten pounds from Lord Chesterfield j^ but 
as that was so inconsiderisible a sum, he thought the 
mention of it could not properly find place in a letter 
of the kind that this'v^as. Lord Chesterfield read the 
letter to Doddey vnth an air of indifference, smiled at 
the several passages, and observed how well lliey were 
expressed. He expiised bis neglect^ of Johnson, by 
saying that he had heaM he had- changed 1ms lodgings, 
and did not know where he lived,^ and declared he 
would have turned off the be^ servant he ever had, if 
he knew that he had denied him to a man who would 
have been always more than welcome. Of Lord 
Chesterfield's general affability and easiness of access, 
especially to literary men, the evidence is unquestiou- 
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Me'', but of the character which he gave of Johisou 
in hk letters to his son, and the difference in their 
manners, little union or friendship coold be looked for 
between them. Cerhiin it is, however, that Johnson 
ranained under an obligation to his Loi^^bhip to the 
Talue often pounds* 

Though he ^led in an attempt, at an early period 
of life, to obtaui'the degree of Mastei* of Arts, the 
university of Oxford, a short tune before the publica- 
tion of his dictionary, in anticipation of the exceUence 
of the work, and at the solicitation of his friend Mr 
Warton, unanimoosly presented it to him ; and it was 
considered as an honour of considerable importance 
in the introduction of the work to the notice of the 
public. 

. At length in the month of May 1754, appeared his 
*' Dicttouary of the English Language, with an His- 
tory 0i tiie Language, and an English Grammar, in 
two volumes folio.^' It was received by the learned 
world, who had long wished for its appearance, with 
a degree of applause, proportionable to the impatience 
wluch the promise of it had excited. Though we may 
believe him in the declaration at the end of his pre- 
face, that he dismissed it with frigid tranquillity, having 
little to fear or hope from censure or from praise ; 
there cannot be a doubt but Ihat he was highly grati- 
fied by the reputation it acquired both at home and 
abroad. The Eaii of Corke and Orrery, being at Flo- 
rence, presented it to the Academia della Crusca* The 
academy sent Johnson their Yocabnlario, and the 

e 
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Freacb academy sent lum theif Dictiomuore by Mr 
Idmgtoa. 

Oar anHior kivmg 8p€nt| dHriog tbe progress df his 
hborioiiB frmrk, tfie money for irhicb he had contrac-^ 
ted toexecnteity ivas still under the necessity of exert- 
ing liis talents, as he himself expresses it, hi makit^ 
proviricm for ttie day that was passing over bun. The 
mhscriptions taken in for his edition of Shakespeare, 
and the profits of his miSceBaneoos essays, were now 
his principal resomt^e for sabsistence. 

In 1756 h^ engaged to superintend, and contribnte 
largely, to another monthly publication, entitled— 
^ The literary Magazine, or Uniyersd Review.** For 
this periodical work he wrote origin^ essays, and cri« 
tical reviews : his essays evince extensive reading and 
sonnd jadgment; some of his reviews are short ac- 
counts of the prodacticms noticed, bat many of them 
are examples of elaborate criticism in the most niaster- 
]y style. About this period he was offered by a parti- 
cular friend, a church living of considerable value in 
lincofassbirey if he would take orders and accept it ; 
Imt he diose to decline the clerical function. This 
year the Ivy Lane club was dissolved by the disper* 
sion of the members. 

in April 1758, he began the Idler, which appeared 
statedly in a weekly newspaper, called—^' The Uni- 
versal Chronicle," and was continued till April 1760. 
The Idler evidently appeared to be the production of 
4ie same genius as the Rambler ; but it has more of 
real life as well aa ease <^ language. 

4 
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Sqod aft^ ^ death of his mother, which happened 
in the begimiiiig of 1759, he wrote hi» Ras^elas, Prince 
of Abysftiina, that ^th the profits he might defray the 
expence of her funeral, and pay some httie debts 
nfhich he had contracted. He told Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds that he conip<»ed it in the eveniags of one week, 
sent it to the press in portions as it was written, and 
had never since read it over. lie received for the 
co|^ li. 100 ; and L. Sd when it came to a second edi*^ 
tion. Hie applause irith which this work was receiv- 
ed, bore an^kle testimony to its merit ; indeed, its re- 
c^ti^ was such that it has b^en translated into var^ 
OHS modem languages, and admitted into the politest 
Jibraries of Europe. 

In irdO, Mr Murphy cquceiving himself iUibcraUy 
treated by Dr Franklin, a c^mtemporaiy writer, 'm his 
Dissertation on Tragedy, published an animated vin- 
dication of himself, in a Poetici^ Epistle to $amue| 
Johnson, A. M. in which he complimented Johnson in 
a jBst and elegant maimer. An acquaintance first 
commenced betiveen Johnson and Mr Muiphy in the 
following manner. Mr Murphy during the publica* 
tion of his " Grsy's Inn Journal," happened to be in * 
the country with Foote, the modem Aristophaues, 
and having mentioned that he was obliged to go to 
London, to get.ready for the press one of the numbers, 
Foote said to him— -f ' You need not go on that ac- 
count. Here is a l^epch magazine, in which you wiU 
find a very pretty oriental tale ; translate that and 
send it to your printer. Mr Murphy having read the 
tale vnis Ing^ly pleased ^th it, and followed Foote'5 
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advice. When be arrived m town, this tale was poin- 
ted oBt to Urn in the Gambler, from whence it bad 
been tfanslated into the French magazine* Mr Mur- 
phy then waited npon Johnson to exphdn this curions 
incident, and a friendship was formed between them 
that continued without interruption tiHthe death of 
Johnson. , 

In t4r62, Fortnne^^ which hiid liltherto 1^ our author 
to struggle with the inconveniences of -a precarious 
subsistence, arising entirely from his own labours, gave 
lum that independence which ^is literary talents cer- 
tainly deserved. His present Majesty, in the#ionth 
of July, granted him a pension of L.^00 per annum, 
as a recompence for the honour which theexellence 
of his vrritings had been to these kingdoms. Johnson 
from this circumstance was censured by^some as an 
apostate, and ridiculed by otiiers for becoming a pen- 
sioner. 'The North Briton 'vrasiiuiiished with argu- 
ments against the minister for rewarding a Tory iand a 
Jacobite ; and Churchill satirized hb political versati- 
lity with the most poignant severity in the four follow- 
ing lines : 

<^ How to all principles untrue. 
Not fix'd to old friends, nor to new, 
He damns the pensiotf which he takes. 
And loves the Stuart he foreakes." 
His acceptance of tiie royal bounty -undoubtedly 
Bubjected bun to the appellation of pensioner, to vrinch 
he had annexed an ignominious definition in his dic- 
tionary. It is vrit^i great propriety remarked upon 
this occasion, that — '< having received a favour from 
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two Scotchmen, against whose country he joined in 
the nbble cry of indiscriminate invective ; it was tbos 
that even-handed Joslice commended the poisoned 
chalice to his own fips, and compelled him to an awk- 
ward, though not unpleasant penance, lor indulging in 
a splenetic prejodice, equally unworthy of his h^d and 
heart.'' 

In 1763, Mr Boswell, from whose account the prin- 
cipal circnmstances in these memoirs are taken, was 
introduced to oui* author,, and continued, to live in 
great intimacy with him from that time till his death. 

Churchill m his << Ghost,*' availed himself of the 
commlQ opinion of. Johnson's credulity, and drew a 
caricature of hhn under the name of Pompow^ repre- 
senting him as one of the believers of the story of a 
ghost in. Cock Lane, which in 1762 had gained very 
great credit in London. Johnson made no reply, for 
it seems that with other wise folks he sat up with the 
ghost Contrary however to the coimnon opinion of 
Johnson's credulity, Mr Boswell asserts that he was a 
principal agent m detecting the imposture ; and unde- 
ceived the world by publishing an account of it in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for January 1762. 

In February 1764, to eidarge the circle of his lite- 
rary acquaintance, and afford opportunities for conver- 
sation, he assisted in founding a society which after- 
wards became distinguished by the title of the lite- 
raiy Club. Sir Joshua Reynolds was the first proposer; 
and the original members were. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Johnson, Mr Buriie, Dr Nugent, Mr Beauclerk, Iftr 
Langton, Sir John Hawkins^ and Goldsmith. They 
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net at tlie Turk's Hiead, in Oerriurd Street, Soho, on 
eveiy Monday throaghoiit th# year- 

The succeeding year, 1765, was remarkable for the 
commencement of hil acquaintance ^th Mr Tlinile, 
member of parliament for SoutliMrark. Mr Murphy, 
who was intimate with Mr Tlirale, having spoken very 
highly of Johnson's conversation, he was requested to 
make them acquahited. This being mentioned to 
Johnson, he accepted of an invitation to dinner at Mr 
Thrale's, and was so much pleased whh his reception 
both by Mr and Mrs Thrale, and they were so much 
pleased with him, that his invitations to their house be- 
came more and more iVequent, till in course tff time 
he ranked as^ne of the fiunily, and kh apartment was 
appropriated to him both in their house at Southwark, 
and at their viUaat Streatham. Nothing could be 
more ibrtunate for Johnson than this connection ; and 
it is recorded to the hohour of his worthy iHend, that 
the patron of literature and talents, of which Johnson 
sought in vain for the tiaces in Chesterfield, he found 
realized in Thrale. 

In the course of tins year he was complimented by 
the University of Dublin with the degree of Doctor of 
Lows, as the diploma expresses it, ob egr^^wm scripto- 
ntm elegantiam et vtUiiatenif though he does not appear 
to have taken the title in consequence of it. Soon af- 
ter, he published hb edition of ** the Plays of William 
Shakespeare, with the corrections and illustrations of 
various commentators, to wliich are added notes by 
Sanrael Johnson,** octavo. This work was treated 
with great illiberality by Dr Kenrick in the fint part- 
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of a '^ Review* «£ it, whidi ww never eompleted* 
But it most ke acknowledged that wbat lie did at a 
coaunentaterbai no mull share of merit In tke sa- 
gacity of Us emendaloiy cnticisnis, and the liappiness 
of bis interpretation of obscoft passages, he surpasses 
every other eifitor of Ibis poet. His preflU;e Ins been 
pronounced t^ Mr If tdone to be die finest compost 
tion in our taoguage : and it must be admitted, wbetiier . 
we consider the beauty yul vigour of its oompoeitiony 
the abundance and classical selections of its allusionSy 
ihe justness of the genen^recepts of critioism, and 
ilB accwate estimates of the excellence or defects of 
its author, it is equally admirable. 

In Febrmory, 1767, our author was honoured by a 
private conversation with the king m the libtary at 
-Bncking^m house, which, as pointedly expressed by 
«ne of his biogn^ers, gratified his monarchic enthil* 
siasm. The interview was sought hy the king witihoitt 
the knowledge of Johnson. His majesty, among other 
tha^, asked the author of so many valuaMe works, If 
he intended to publish any more. . Johnson modestly 
answered, that he thou^ he had written enough. 
'^ And so should I too,'* rqilied the king, *' if yon had 
not vmtten so well." Johnson was highly pleased 
with his majesty's coarteousness, and afterwards obser- 
<ved to ainend — ^* Sir, his manners are those of as fine 
a gentleman, as we may suppose Louis XIV. or 
Charles II.'* 

In 1770, he published a politicid pamphlet, entitled 
The False Alarm, intended to justify the conduct df 
ministry, and the majority of the House of Commons^ 
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for bmag Tirtaally assuoied it as m azioiDy that'tlie 
expubion of a member of paiiiameut was eqaivaleiit 
to an exdnskm ; and their faanqg declared Colanel 
LatreU to be duly elected for the coonty of Middle. 
sex, notwithstamfinsi iftr Wilkes had a great m%iority 
of votes. This being coosidered as a gross viobition 
of the right of election^ an alarm for the constitution 
extended itself all pyer the kingdom. To prove ttis 
ahnn to be fidse, was the purpose of Johnson's pam- 
phlet; bat his arguments feiled of effect, and the 
House of Commons has siqpe erased the offensive re- 
solution from the Journals. Tliis pamphlet has great 
merit in point of language, bni it contains much mis- 
T^Kresentation, and abounds with arbitrary principles^ 
totally inconsistent with a free, constitution. 

As Johnson now shone in the plenitude of • his poli* 
ticai glory, from the number and celebrity of his iffi- 
Bisterial pamphlets, an attempt was made to bring him 
into the House of Commons by Mr Strahan tiie king's 
printer, who was himself in parliament, and wrote to 
the secretary of the treasury upon the subject; but 
the application was not successful. 

Jja 1773 he published a new edition of his Dictton-" 
nry, with additions and corrections, and in the autupnn 
of the same year he gratified a desire which he had . 
long entertained, of visiting the Hebrides or western 
isles of Scotland. He was accompanied by Mr Bos- 
wett ; whose acnteness be afterwards observed would 
help his inquiry, and whose gaiety of conversation 
and civility of manners were sufficient to counteract 
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the ineonveniencies of travel in couitriet less boftpU 
taUe than those they were tb pass. 

Iiil the course of the year 1773 and 1774, he pob- 
liahed a number, of pamphlets in vindication of the 
conduct of ministry, to idiom as a pensioner he had 
become wholly devoted. These he collected into a 
▼ohtme, and published under the title of ** Political 
Tracts by the author of the Rambler, octavo.'* In 
March he. was gratified by the title of Doctor of 
Laws, conferred ou him by tiie University of Oxford, 
at the 80licitati<m of Lord North. In September he 
visited France for the first time with Mr and Mrs 
'Thrale and Mr Baretti, and returned to England m 
about two months after he quitted it. Foote, who 
liappened to be in Paris at the same time, said that 
the French were perfedfly astomshecl at his figure and 
manner, and at his dress; which was exactly the 
same with what he was accustomed to in London ; his 
brown dotbes, black stockings, and ptoin shirt. Of 
the occurrences of this tour, he kept a journal, in all 
probability with a design of writing an account of it, 
^ut for want of leisure and incUnation he never car- 
ried it into execution. 

This year he published an account of his tour to 
the Hebrides, under the title of '< a Journey to the 
Wtstem Isles of Scotland, octavo." The narrative, 
it must be admitted, is written wiih an undue pre- 
judice against both the countiy and people of Scot- 
land, which is highly reprehensible, though it abounds 
in extensive philosophical views of society, ingenious 
seotimentS; and^lively descriptions. 
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In 1777 llie fete of Dr Dodd escdted Jofasson's 
compasdoii, and called forth the itremioss exertion 
of kis vast compreheasive mind. He thoaf^t im 
sentence just, yet perimpft fearing that religion might 
suffer from the errors of one of its mintsters, he en- 
4eavoored to prevent the last ignominioas spectacle, 
by writing several petitions^ as wefl as observations, 
in the newspapers in his favour. He likewise wrote 
a prologue to Kelly^s comedy of a Word ta the Wise, 
which was acted at Covent Garden Theatre for the 
benefit of the author's widow and chfldren. 

This *year he engaged to write a concise account of 
the lives of the English Poets ; as a recompense for 
an undertaking as he tfaou^ not very tedious or &i£- 
ficnlt, he bargained for two hundred guineas ; and 
was afterwards presented by fbe proprietors vnth one 
hundred ponndsi* In the selection of the poets he 
had no responsible copceni ; but Blackmore, Watts, 
Pomfret, and Yalden were inserted by his recom- 
mendation. — ^This was the last of Johnson's literary 
labours, and though completed when he was in his 
seventy-first year, shews that his faculties were in as 
vigorous a state as ever. His judgment and his taste, 
his quickness in the discrimination of motives, and 
facility of moral reflections, shine as strongly in these 
narratives, as in any of his more eariy perfi)rman<^; 
and his style, if not so enei||etic, is at least more 
smoothed down to the generality of readers. 

Ftrom the close of this work, the malady that per- 
secuted him throu^ life came upon him witii re- 
doubled force. His constitution rapidly declined^ 
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and the fabric of his mind seemed to be tottering. 
The contemplation of bis approaching end dwelt cob- 
stairtly upon his mind, and the prospect «f death he 
declared was terrible. 

In 1781 he lost his yaiaahle lUend Tfaride, who ap- 
pointed him execotor with a legacy of L. 200. '< I 
^ 1^** he said, ^ ahnost the bet flatter of his pnlse, 
and looked for the last time npou that &ce, that tbr 
fifteen y€hrs had never been turned upon me, bnt 
with respect and benigmty." Of his departed friend 
he h&s given a true character in a LAtin ef^tapfa, to be 
seen in tiie church-yard of Streatham. 

After the deaOi of B^r Thrale, his visits to Strea* 
tfaam, where he no longer looked upon himself is a 
welcome guest, became less and less frequent ; and 
on flie 5th of April 1783, he took his final leave Of 
Mrs Thtfile, to whom for near twenty years he had 
been under the highest obligations ; a friendly cor- 
respokidence continued however between Johnson 
and Mrs Thrale withoift interruption, till the summer 
followihg, when she Vetired to Bath, and informed 
bim that she was going to dispose of herself in mar- 
riage to Sigiiior Piozzi, an Italian music master. John- 
son endeavoured to dissaude her from the match, but 
without effect ; for her answer to his letter on the 
subject, contained a vihdication of her conduct and 
her fame, and an inhibition of Johnson from following 
her to Bath, and a farewell, concluding, '^ till you 
have changed your opinion ofi " ■ let us con- 
verse no more !" 
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.From Uus time the narrative of his life is little more 
than a recital of the pressorea of melancholy and dis- 
ease,.attd of nmnberless excnrsions taken to cHlm his 
anxiety, and sooth his apprehensions of the terron of 
death, by flying as it were from himselC In the 
beginning of 1784, he waa aeixed with a qiasmodic 
asthma, which was sooa accompanied with some^ 
degree of dropsy. From the latter of these com- 
plaints, however,, he was greatly relieved by a course 
of medicine. 

Having expressed a. desire of going to Italy for the 
recovery of his health, and his friends not deeming his 
pension adequate to the support of the expences in- 
cidental to the journey, application was made to the 
minister by Mr Boswell and Sir Joshua Reynolds^ 
unknown to Johnson, through Lord Chancellor Tfamr- 
low, for an augmentation of it by L. l^OO. The appli- 
cation vras unsuccessful ; but tiie Lord Chancellor 
offered to let him have L. 500, out of his own pprse, 
under the appeUation of a loai% but ¥rith the intention 
of conferring it as a present. It is also recorded to 
the honour of Dr Brocklesby, that he offered to contri- 
bute L. 100 per annum, during his residence abroad ; 
but Johnson decfined the offer with becoming grati- 
tude ; indeed he was now approaching fast to a state 
in which money could be of no avail. 

. During his illness he experienced the steady and 
kind attachment of his numerous friends. Dr Heber- 
den, Dr Brocklesby, Dr Warren, and Mr Cmikshank 
generodsly attended bim without accepting any fees ; 
but hb constitution was decayed beyoiid the restora- 
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•five powen of the medical art. Previous to his di»- 
sohttioH be burnt indiscrimioately large masses of 
paper, and amongst tbe rest two 4^0 volumes, con- 
taining a full and most particular account of his ovm 
life, the loss of vrbich is much to be regretted. He ex- 
pired on th^ 13th December, 1785, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age, and was buried in Westmioster 
Abbey, near the foot of Shakespeare's monument, 
and dose to the coffin of his friend Garrick. Agree- 
able to his own request,, a fare blue flag-stone was 
placed over his grave, vnth this inscription. 

tAMCEL JOHNSOir, L. L. D. 

OBIIT XIII. DIE DECEMBRI8, 

ANNO DOMINI 

M,DCC,LXXXV. 

JBTATIS SUiB LXXV. 

Having no near relations, he left the bulk of his 
property, amounting to L. 1500, to his fiiithfi:^! ser- 
Tant Francis Barber, iMiom be looked upon as parti- 
enlarly under his protection, and whom he had long 
treated as an humble ftiend. He appointcid Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Sir John Hawkins, and Dr (Sir 
'WiOiam) Scott his executors. His death attracted 
the public attention in an uncommon degree, and was 
followed by an unprecedttited accumulation of literary 
honours, in tbe various forms of sermons, elegies,' 
memoirs, lives, essays, and anecdotes.' 

Johnson^s figure was large, robust, and unwieldy, 

from corpulency. His appearance was rendered 

strange and somewhat muconth by sudden emotions, 

r which appeared toacommon^observer to-be invo- 
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luQtaiy wd commlsiye. Bat in the opinion of Sir 
Joshua Reynoktsy they were the comequence of a 
deftfUYed habit of aocompanyiDg l^s thoughts with 
pertain untoward actions, which seemed as if they 
were meant to reprohate some part of his past con- 
dnct. He had fte use only of one eye ; yet so 
moch does the mind govern^ and even s<q>ply the 
deficienoy of organs, that his visual perceptions, as 
far as^ they extended, > were imcommonly quick and 
accurate. So morbid was his temperament, that he 
never enjoyed the free and vigorous use of his limbs; 
and when he walked, it was like the straggling gait 
of one in fetters ; and when he rode he had no com- 
mand nor direction of his horse. That with such a 
constitution and habits of life, he should have lived 
seventy-five years, is, as Mr Boswell remarks, a proof 
that an inherent vtoida vw is a powerful preservative 
of the human frame. In his dress he was singular and 
rather slovenly, and though he improved in some de- 
gree under the lectures of Mrs Ttuale,^ during his 
long residence in the family, yet he never could be 
said to have completely surmounted particularity. 

He was foud of good company i&id good living, and 
to the last he knew of no method of reguhiting his 
appetite, but absolute restnint, or unlimited indul- 
gence. ^ Many a day,'* says Mr Boswell, ^ did he 
fast, many a yeir refriiin from wine ; but when he did 
eat, it was voraciously, when he did diink, it was 
copiously. He could practise abstinence, but not 
temperance. In conversation, it was generally ad- 
mitted th|A he was rudCj^ intemperate, overbearing^ 
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and imptttieiit of contredictioii. Addicted to arga- 
menty and ambitioiu o^ ^rictoryy be was equally re- 
gardlew of trntfa' and fiur reaaoning m fm approacbet 
to coBqneflt. ^* There is no argoiiig ivith hioiy" saii 
GoklsBiitb, alluding to a speech in one of Cibbei's 
pbysy ^' for if his pistol misses fire, he kaocks you 
down With tb/t butt end of it.*' 

He had aceostomed bimsdf to snch accwacy in 
eommon conrersatioD, tiiat he at all times delivered bim« 
self with a force, choiceaad elegance of expression, the 
effect of which was aided by bis havktg a load voice, 
and a slow and delibemte nttenmce. . Tboa^ nsnally 
grave in his deportment, he possessed much wit and 
bamoor, and often indalged in colloquial i^easantiy« 
Mrs Piozzi says, that '^ if poetry was talked o^ his 
qnotations were the readiest, and had he not been 
eminent for more solid and brilliant qualities, man« 
kind would have united to extol his extraordinaiy 
memory." 

Thoni^ the vigour of lus mind was almost beyond 
paraHel, yet from early prejudices, which all his learn- 
ing and philosophy could never oveicome, he was a 
aealoos hi^tH$hurch-maa ; in his political sentiments a 
rank Tory ; and till his present Majesty's accession to 
tiie throne, a violent Jacobite. His attachment to the 
Univenity of Oxford, ^ which in his youth he owed 
no great obligations, led him unjnstfy to depreciate the 
merit of every penon who had stnded at that c^ Cam- 
bridge. His aversion to whigs, dissenters and presby- 
terians was unconquerable, and his religious bigotry was 
such, that when at Bdiiiburgh, as Dr Towers mentions, 
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in his essay on his la£e, &c. he would not go to hesir Dr 
Robertson preach, because he wonld not be present 
at a presbyterian assembly ; though he with tlie learn- 
ed world in general admitted that that eminent his- 
toriographer was a great ornament to literature, and 
thereby entitled to nniversal rei^ct 

lliese mental distempers are justly attributed to his 
melancholic temperameiit, and were fostered by soli- 
taiy contemplation, till they had laid fetters upon the 
imagmation too strong for reason to burst through. 
This at least seems to have been his own opinion 
of the progress ^f these diseases, as appears from his 
history of the Miid Astronomer in Basselas, the de- 
scription of whose mind he seems to haye intended as 
a representation of his own« 

But with all these defects, from a review of his life^ 
it appears beyond a doubt that he possessed many 
Tirtnes. To the wann active benevolence of his he^, 
all his ^ends have borne testimony. *^ He had no- 
thing," says Goldsmith, <^ of the bear but his skin.'* 
Misfortune had only to form her claim, in order to 
found her right to the use of his purse, or the exercise 
of his talents. His house was an asylum for the un- 
happy, beyond wh^t a regard to personal convenience 
would have allowed, and his income was distributed 
the support of his inmates, to an extent greater than 
general prudence would have permitted. Mrs Piozzi, 
in her anecdotes, remarks ; that '' as .his purse was 
ever open to alms-giving, so was his heart tender 
to those who wanted reliei> and his soul susceptible 
of gratitude, and every l^md impression." 
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CHAP, I. 



Jkscriptim qf a Pdku* iit a VaU^. 

IL E who listen with credality to the wfaisperfl of fan- 
cjf and porane with eagerness the phaatoiBS of h<^e $ 
who expect. tlmt age will perform tiie pronuses of 
yonth^ and tfa^t. the deficiencies of tilie present day 
will be suj^lied by the morrow; attend to the hi»> 
t4»y of Basselas pri^c4Sof A^iissinia*' . 

Rasselas was the fourth son of the nug^ty eBH[>eroi^ 
in whose dominions the fiither of waters begins his 
course ; whose bounty pours down the streams of 
plenty, and scat^rs over, the wodd the harvests of 
Egypt . / .. 

According to the custom which has descended from 
age to age among tiie monarchs of the tonid zone^ 
Basselas was confined in a private palac^i with the 
other sons and dau^ters of Abissinian royal^, till, the 
order of succession should call him to the throne. 
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The place, which the wisdom or poficy of antiquity 
had destined for the residence of the Abissinian prin- 
ces, was a spacious valley in the kingdom of Amhara, 
surrounded on every side hy mountains, of which the 
summits ovetfaang the middle part The only passage, 
by which it could 'be entered, was a cavern that pas- 
sed under a rock, of which it had long been disputed 
whether it was the work of nature or of human indus- 
try. The outlet of the cavern was c«mcealed by a 
thick wood, and the mouth which opened into the val- 
ley was closed with gates of iron, forged by tiie artifi- 
cers of adcient days, so massy that no man without 
the help of engines could open or shut them. 

From tiieinountains on every side, rividets descend- 
ed that filled all the vaUey vritfa verdure and fertility, 
and fonned a lake in the middle inhabited by fish of 
every species, and frequented by every fowl v«rhom 
nature has taught to dip the wing in water. This lake 
discharged its superfluities by a stream which entered 
a tiaric cleft of the mountain on the northern side, and 
iell witii dreadful noise firom precipice to precipice till 
it was heard no more. ' 

The sides of the mountains were covered with trees, 
tiie banks of tlie brooks were diversMed with flowers: 
every blast shook spices from the rocks, and every 
month dropped fruits upon the ground. All animals 
that bite the grass, or bruise the shrubs, whether vrild 
or tame, wandered in this extensive circuit, secured 
from beasts of prey by the mountains vdiicfa confined 
them. On one part were flocks and herds feeding in 
-the pastures^ on another all tiie beasts of chase fiiskin; 
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in the Iftwns : the spri^tty kid was bounding on the 
rocks, the subtle monkey frolicking in the trees, «nd 
the solemn elephant reposing in the shade. AB the 
diversities of the world were brought together, the 
blessings of nature were collected, and its evils ex- 
tracted and excluded. 

The valley, wide and fruitful, supplied ita inhabi- 
tants with the necessaries of life, and all delights and 
superfluities were added at the annual visit which the 
emperor paid his diUdren, when the iron gate was 
opened to the sound of music; and, during eight days, 
every one that resided in the valley was required to 
propose whatever might contribute to make seclusion 
pleasant, to fill up the vacancies of attention, and les- 
sen the tedionsness of time. Every desire was imme- 
diately granted. All the artificers of pleasure were 
called to gladden the festivity ; the musicians exerted 
the power of harmony, and the dancers shewed their 
activity before the princes, in hopes that they should 
pass their lives in bhssfnl captivity, to which those on- 
ly were admitted whose peiformance was thought able 
to add novelty to luxury. Such was the apptonmce 
of security and delij^t which this retirement afforded, 
that they to whom it was new, always desired that it 
might be perpetual ; and as those, on whom the iron 
gate had once closed, were never suffered to return, 
the effect of. longer experience could not be known. 
Thus every year produced new scenes of delight, and 
new competitors for imprisonment. 

The palace stood on an eminence raised about thirty 
paces above the sur&ce of the lake. It was divided 
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into many squares or courts, built with greater or leas 
nagmfioence, accmding to tlie rank of those formiiom 
tliey were designed. The roofi were tunied into ar- 
ches of massy stone, joined by a cement that ^ww har- 
- der by time, and the building stood from century to 
century, deriding the solstitial rams and eqmnoctial 
hurricanes, without need of repamtioii. 

This house, which was so large as to be foHy known 
to none but some ancient officers who successively 
inherited thesecreti of the place, was built as if saa- 
. indon herself had dictated the plan. To every room 
.there was anbpen and secret passage, evei^ square had 
a oommnnicatiim with the rest, either from the upper 
4rtorie8 by private galleries, or by snbtenaneous pas- 
sages from the lower apartments. Many of the co- 
lumns had unsuspected cavities, in which a long race 
of monarcfas had raposited their treasures. They 
then closed up the opening with marble, wliidi was 
never to be removed but m the utmost exigencies of 
•the kingdom; and recorded their accumulalions in a 
book, which was itself concealed in a tower not enter- 
ed but by the emperor, attended by the prince who 
stood next in succession. 
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CHAP. II. 

The BUcwd&d 9f Ua»dM in the happy FoUey. 

XxERX the sons and dauf^iten of Abisnnia lived only 
to know tbe soft vidsfiitades of pleasoie and repose, 
attended |>y aU' tbat weie skilftd to deligfaty and gnti- 
£ed with whatever the tenses ean enjoy. They wan* 
dered in gardens of fragiaDce, and tlq;»t in the for- 
tresses <^ secmity. Eveiy art was practised to make 
"diem pleased with thefar own condition. The .sages 
who instrncted th^m, told them dT nothing l^i|t the 
miseries of public life, and described all beyond the 
monntains as regions of calamity^ where diseord was 
always raging^ and wh^e man preyed upon man. To 
heighten their opinion of their own felidty , they were 
daily entertained with songs, the subject of which was 
the haipipy vaUey, Their appetites were exdted by 
freqaent enumerations of different enjoyments^ and 
revelry and merriment were the busmess of every 
hour, firom the dawn of morning to tiie close of the 
evenmg. - 

Tliese methods were g^ierally successful; few of 
the princes had ever wished to en?lai|;e their bounds, 
but passed their liyes in ftiil conviction that they had 
all within their reach thi^t art or natl^e could bestow, 
and pitied those whom nature had excluded from thia 
seat of tranquillity^ as the sport of chance and the 
slaves of misery. 
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Tlins they rose in the morniiig and hy down at 
night, pleased with each other and with tiiemsehes, 
all bnt Rasselas, who, in the twenty-sixth year of his 
age, began to withdraw himself from the pastimes and 
assemblies, and to delight in solitary walks and silent 
meditation. He often sat before tables covered with 
Inxniy, and forgot to taste tiiei damties that were 
placed before him : he rose abniptly in the midst of 
the song, and hastily retired beyond the sound of mu- 
sic. ,His attendants observed the change, and endea- 
▼omred'to renew his love of pleasure: he neglected 
their officiousness, repulsed tiieir invitations, and spent 
day after day on the banks of rivulets sheltered with 
trees, where he sometimes listened to the birds in the 
branches, sometimes observed the fish playing in tiie 
stream, and anon cast his eyes upon the pastures and 
mountains filled with animals, of which some were 
biting the herbage, and some sleeping among the 
bushes. This singularity of his humour made him 
much observed. One of the sages, in whose conver- 
sation he had formerly delighted, followed him secret- 
ly, in hope of discovering the cause of his disquiet 
Kasselas, who knew not that any one was near him, 
having for some time fixed his eyes upon tiie goats 
tiiat were brousing among the rocks, began to com- 
pare their condition vrith his own. 
- ** What,* said he, " makes the difference between 
man, and all the rest of the animal creation? Eveiy 
beast that strays beside me has the same corporeal ne- 
cessities with myself; he is hungry and crops the grass^ 
he is thirsty and drinks the stream, his thirst and hnn- 
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ger are appeased: he is satisfied and sleeps : he rises 
again and is hungry ; he is again fed and is at rest. 
I am hungry and thirsty like him, hot "when thirst and 
hanger cease, I am not at rest ; I am, like him, pained 
with want, but am not, like him, satisfied with fofaiess. 
The intermediate honn are tedious and gloomy : I 
. long again to be hungry that I may again quicken the 
attention. The birds peck the berries or the com, 
and fiy away, to the groves, where they sit in seeming 
happiness on the branches, and waste their lives in tuiK 
ing one unvaried series of sounds. I likewise can 
'call the lutanist and the singer, but the sounds that 
pleased me yesterday weary me to-day, and will grow 
yet more wearisome to-morrow. I can discover in me 
no power of perception which is not glutted with its 
proper pleasure, yet I do not feel myself delighted. 
Man surely has some latent sense for which this place 
affords no gratification, or he has some desires, distinct 
from sense, which must be satisfied before he can be 
happy." 

After this he lifted up his head, and, seeing the 
moon rising, walked towards the palace. As he pas- 
sed throu^ the fields, and saw the animals around him, 
" Ye,* said he, " are happy, and need not envy me 
that walk thus among you, burthened with myself; 
nor do I, ye gentle beings, envy your felicity ; for it is 
not the felicity of man. I have many distresses from 
which ye are fi«e ; I fear pain when I do not feel it : 
I sometimes shrink at evils recollected, and sometimes 
start at evils anticipated : surely the equity of Provi- 
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denoe has bahoced peculiar mtferingB witii peculiar 
et^joymeots." 

With observattons like these tiie prince amnsed hsai- 
self aa he retnraed, uttering them with a plaintive 
voicey yet with a look that discovered him to feel 
Eome complaicence in his own perspicacityy and to re* 
cetve some solace ti the miseries of life, from con* 
fidoosQess of the delicacy with which he felt, and the 
etoquence with which he bewailed them. He mingled 
cheeffoDy in the divorsions of the eventng, and all re< 
joked lo find that his heart was lightened. 



CHAP. in. 

The WantB </ Jbtm thai toanta mthmg. 

On the next day his old instructor, imagining that he 
had now made himself acquainted with his disease of 
mind, was in hope of curing it by counsel, and offi- 
ciously sou^tan opportunity of conference, which the 
prince, having long considered him as one whose intel- 
lects were exhausted, was not very willing to afford ; 
^' Why,** said he, ^ does this man thus intrude upon 
me ; shall I never be suffered to forget these lectures 
which pleased only while they were new, and to be- 
come new agam, must be forgotten ?" He then walk- 
ed into the wood, and composed himself to bis usual 
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medkations $ yika^ before life Aoii|(ht8 had taken any 
settled foim, he perceived his pnnuer at his ride, and 
ivas at fint promplted by his impatience to go hastily 
tmaey ; hot being anwiUing to offend a man whom he 
had once reverenced and stiU loyed, he invited him to 
iit do¥ni with him on the bank. 
« Hie old man^ thos encouraged, began to tament liie 
change which had been lately observed in the prince, 
and to inqnire why he so often retired frcm the plea- 
sures of the palace, to loneliness and silence^ '* I fly 
^rom pleasure," said the priaCe, ^ pleasure has ceased 
to please: I am lonely because I am miserable, and 
am nnwiUing to cloud with my presence the hap- 
piness of others.**— ** You, Sir," said the sage, " are 
the first who has complained of misery in the happy 
raUey. I hope to convince you that your comphdnts 
have no real cause. You are here in full possession of 
aU the emperor of Abissinia can bestow ; here is nei- 
ther labour to be aadnred nor danger to be dreaded, 
yet here is all that labour or danger can procure or 
purchase. Look round and tell me which of your 
wants is without supply : if you want nothing, how are 
you unluq[>py^ 

^ That I want nothing," said the prince, ** or that 
I know, not what I want, is the cause of my com- 
pUiint ; if I had any known want, I should have a cer- 
tain wish: that wish would excite endeavour, and I 
should not then repine to see the sun.move so slowly 
towards the western mountains, or lament when the 
day breaks and sleep will no longer hide me from my- 
seU; When I see the kids and the tambs chasing one 
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another^ I fancy that I shonld be happy if I had Mme- 
thing to puisne. Bat, possewiiig all that I can nmnt, 
I find one day and one hoar exactly like another,, ex- 
cept that the latter is still more tedious than the fi>r- 
mer. Let yoor experience inform me how the day 
may now seem as short as in iny childhood^ while na- 
ture was yet fresh, and CTeiy moment shewed me 
what I never had observed before. I have already 
enjoyed too much; ^ve me somethii^ to desire." — 
The old man was surprised at this new species of af- 
fliction, and knew not what to reply, yet was unwil- 
ling to be silent > '^ Sir,** said he, '^ if you had seen tiie 
miseries of the worid, you would know how to valoe 
your present state,*' — ^^ Now," said the prince, " you 
have given me something to desire : I shall long to see 
the miseries of the world, since the sij^t of them is 
necessary to happiness." 



CHAP. IV. 

The Prince amtinues to griece and muse. 

At this time the soond of music proclaimed the hoar 
of repast, and the conversation was concluded. The 
old man went away sufficiently discontented to find 
that his reasonings had produced the only conclusion 
which they were intended to prevent. ^But in the de- 
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<^e of life shame and grief are of short daration ; 
whether it be that we bear easily what we have borne 
long, or that, finding ourselves in age less regarded, 
we less regard others : or, that we look witii slight re- 
gard upon afBictions, to which we know tiiat the hand 
of deadi is about to put an end. 

The prince, whose views were extended to a wide^ 
space, could not speedily quiet his emotions. He had 
been before terrified at the length of life wliich nature 
promised him, because he considered tiiat in a long 
time much must be endured : he now rejoiced in his 
youth, because in many years much might be done. 
This first beam of hope, that had been ever darted in- 
to his mind, rekindled youtli in his cheeks, and doub- 
led the lustre of his eyes. He was fired vrith the de- 
sire df doing something, though he knew not yet with 
distinctness eitiier end or means. He was now no 
longer gloomy and unsocial ; but, considering himself 
as master of a secret stock of happiness, which he 
could only enjoy by concealing it, he affected to be 
busy in an the schemes of diversion, and endeavoured 
to make others pleased with the state of which he 
himself viras weary. But pleasures can never be so 
multiplied or continued, as not to leave much of life 
unemployed; there were many hours, both of the 
mgfat and day, vriiieh he could spend without suspicion 
in solitary thought. The load of life was much light- 
ened ; he went eagerly into the assemblies, because he 
supposed tiic fireqnency of his presence necessary to 
the success of his purposes; he retired gladly to pn- 
'\acy^ because he had now a subject of thought His 
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chief ammement was to picture to himself that world 
which he had never seen ; to place himself in various 
conditions ; to be entangled in im^gioaTy difficulties^ 
and to be engaged in w9d adventures } but his bene- 
volence always terminated his projects in the relief of 
distress, the detection of fiand, the defeat of oppres- 
sion, and the diffusion of happiness. 

Thus passed twenty months of the fife of Rassebs. 
He busied himself so intensely in visionary bustle, 
that he foigot his real solitude; and,' amidst hourly 
preparations for the various incidents of human afiairs, 
neglected to consider by what means he should mingle 
with mankind. 

One day, as he was sitting on a bank, he feigned 
to himself an orphan virgm robbed of her little portion 
by a treacherous lover, and crying after him for resti- 
tution. So strongly was the image impressed upon his 
mind, that he started up in the maid's defence, and 
ran forward to seize the plunderer with all. the eager* 
ness of real pursuit. Fear naturally qwckens the flight 
of guilt. Rasselas could not catch the fugitive with 
his utmost efforts ; but resolvifig to weary,- by perse^ 
verance, him whom he could not surpass in speed, he 
pressed on till the foqt of the mountain stopped his 
course. 

Here he recollected himself, and smiled at his own 
useless impetuosity. Then raising his eyes to the 
mountain, *^ 'rhis,** said he, <^ is the flital obstacle that 
hinders at once the enjoyment (^pleasure, and the ex^ 
ercise of virtue. How long is it that my hopes and 
wishes have flown beyond this boundary of my life^ 
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which yet I nerer have atleaptod 4o floraMMiilt"--^ 
Stnick with tlija redectioDy he.al down to nnae^aad 
rememberedy that since he fiiyt letoWed to eieape 
from his confineineiit, the son had pMsed twiee over 
him in his ammal coone. He nowfelt adegree of re* 
gret with which he bad never been before aeqaainted* 
'He c^nisidered how much might have been done in the 
time which liad passed^ and left nothing real behind it. 
He compared twenty months with the life of nuaii— 
** In tife^" said he, '^ is not to be coimted the ignoianee 
of infancy, or imbecility of age* We are long before 
we are able to ttunk, and we soon cease fiom the 
power of acting. The true period of hnman existenee 
may be reasonably esthnatad at forty yean, of wUdi 
I have mused away tiie . foar-and«twentieth part* 
What I have lost was certain, for I have certainly pos- 
sessed it J bnt of twenty months to come who can as- 
sure me?* 

The cMiscioiisneivi of his own folly pierced hitai 
det^ly, and he was long before he could be reconciled 
to hunselfi *^ The rest of my time," said he, ^ has 
been lost t^ the crime or folly of my ancestors, and 
Ifae absord institiitions of my country ; I remember it 
with disgust, yet without remorse : but the months 
that have passed since new li^ darted into my soul, 
smce I formed a scheme of reasonably felicity, have 
been squandered by my otrn iault* I have lost that 
which can never be restored : I have seen the sun rise 
and set for twenty months, an idle gazer on the light 
of heaven: in this time the birds have left the nest of 
theur mother, and committed themselves to the woods 
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and to tiie skies : the kid has 'forsaken the teaj^ and 
learned by degrees to climb the rocks in quest of in- 
dependent sustenance. I only have made no advan- 
cesy bat am still helpless and ignorant. Hie moon, by 
more than twenty changes, admonished me of the flax 
of life: the stream that rolled before my feet apbraid« 
ed my inactivity. I sat feasting on intellectmd luxmyy 
regardless alike of the examples of the eartti, and the 
instructions of the planets. Twenty months 2lre past, 
who shairrcstore them ?"* 

These sorrowful meditations fastened upon his mind ; 
he passed four months in resolvmg to lo^e no more 
time in idle resolves, and was awakened to more vigo- 
rous exertion by hearing a maid, who had broken a 
porcelain cup, remark, that what cannot be repaired is 
not to be regretted. 

This was obvious ; and Rasselas reproached himself 
that he had not discovered it, having not known, or 
not consideAd, how many useifiil hints are obtained by 
chance, and how often the mind, hurried by her own 
ardour to distant views, neglects the truths that lie 
opened before her. . He, for a few hours, regretted his 
reigret, and from that time bent his whole mind iipoQ 
the means of escapmg from the valley of happiness. 
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CHAP. V. 
The Prmce meditaiei hi§ Escape^ 



, 1. 



He now found that it wotdd be reiy difficult to ef* 
feet that which it ww very easy to suppose effected. 
When ^e looked round about him, he saw himself con- 
&ied by the bars of nature which had never yet been 
broken, and by the gate, through which none that 
once had passed it were ever able to return. He was 
now impatient as an eagle in a grate. He passed week 
after week in clambering the mountains, to see if 
there wte any aperture which the bushes might con- 
ceal, but found all the summits inaccessible by their 
prominence. The iron gate he despaired to open; 
for it was not only secured with all the power of art, 
but was always watched by successive sentinels, and 
was by its position exposed to the perpetual observa- 
tion of all the inhabitants. 

He then exammed the cavern through which the 
waters of the lake were discharged ; and looking down 
at a time when tlie sun shone strongly upon its mouth, 
he discovered it to be fhll ofbroken rocks, which, though 
they permitted the stream to flow through many nar- 
row passages, would stop any body of solid bulk. He 
, returned discouraged and dejected ; but, having now 
known the blessing of hope, resolved never to despiiir. 

In these fruitless reseandies he spent ten months. 
The time, however, passed cheeifiilly away ; in the 
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moraing he rose with new hope, in die evening vp* 
planded his own diligence, and in the night slept soond 
after his fatigue. He met a thousand amosements 
which begniled Ins laboor, and divernfied his tfaoo^ts. 
He discerned the various instincts of animab, and pro- 
perties of plants, and found the place terete with 
wonders, of which he proposed to solace himself with 
the ooQtemplatioii, if he should never be able to ac- 
conpUsh his flight; rgdctng that his eiMieavourB, 
though 3ret unsuccessful, had supplied him vTith a 
source of inexblttistible inquiiy. 

But his original curiosity was not yet abated ; he 
resolved to obtain some knowledge of the ways of 
men. His vrisfa still continued, but his hope grew less. 
He ceased to survey any longer the vraUs of his prison, 
and spa^d t6 search by new toils for interstices whicb 
he knew could not be ibund, yetdetermined to keep 
Ids design always in view^ and lay bold on any expe* 
dtent that time should offer. 



CHAP. VI. 
A Diatertatumtm the Art qf Flying. 

Among the artists that had been aUnred Into the 
liappy valley, to labonlr for tiie accommodatioa and 
pleasure Of its iiihabitaiits, vlw a nan etmbentfor hv} 
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knowledge of the mechamc powen^ who had contrived 
many engines hoth of use and recreation. By a wheels 
which the stream turned, he forced the water into a 
tower, whence it was distribated to all Ae apartments 
of the palace. He erected a pavilion in the gardeoy 
around which he kept the air always cool by artificial 
showers. ;Qae of the groves, appropriated to the la- 
dies, was ventibited by lans, to which the rivulets that 
no thfM§^ it: gave a constant motion ; and iostr»> 
BMnts <|f soft mtsie Were pbced at proper distances, 
(^vHuch some played by the impulse of the wmd^ and 
8<w(ie by the power of tiie stream. 

Thitf artisi wa» sometimes visited by Rassdas, who 
was plealed with eveiy kind of knowledge, imagining 
that the thne would come when all his acquisitions 
should be of Use to- him in the open worid. He camb 
one day to amuse himself in his usual manner, «nd 
found the master busy in building a sailing chariot : he 
saw that the design was practicable upon a levdsoriace, 
and withexpiwiiuis of great esteem soltqited its com- 
pletioff. The warkman was pleased to find Inmsdf 
8Q much regarded by the prince, and resolved to gala 
yet higher honours. ^* Sir^" -said he,'>' you haVe seen 
bat a small part of what the mechanic sciences caik 
pefform. I have bten long of opinion, that, instead 
ot flie tardy coiiveyanoe of ships and chariots^ maa 
m^t use the;9wi^r migratioii of wings; that the 
fields' of air ar^ bpent to knoidedge, a&d that only i|^ 
nei^aice and idleness need tmMrl «pon the ground.** : 

This hint. rekindled the princ^^ desire of passing^ 
the .mounhuns -, having seen what t|ie meehahist had 
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already peiformedy he wns williiig to fancy tint he 
coDld do more ; yet resotved to inqmre farther bdbre 
he sufimd hope to afflict him by disappointment. 
^ I am afiraid," said he to the artist, ** that yonr ima- 
gination prevails over yonr skill, and that yon now tell 
me rather what you wish than what yon know. Every 
animal has his element assigned him ; the birds have 
the air, and man and beasts the earth." ^ So," replied 
the mechanist, *" fishes have the water, in which yet 
beasts can svdm by nature, and man by art. He that 
can swim needs not despair to fly : to swim is to fly 
in a grosser fluid, and to fly is to swim in a subtler. 
We are only to proportion our power of lesstance to 
the difierent density of matter throu|^ winch we are 
to pass. Yon win be necessarily upborne by the air, 
if yon can renew any impnise upon it, flister than the 
aur can recede from the pressnraii'' 

'< But the exercise of swimming," said the prince, 
^' is very laborious ; the strongest limbs are soon weari- 
ed^ I am afraid the act of flying will be yet more vio- 
lent, and wings will be of no great use, unless we can 
fly furflier than we can swim." 

^ Hie labour of rising from the gronnd,** said the ar- 
tist, will be great, as we see it in the heavier domestic 
Ibwls; but, as we mount higher, the earth's attraction, 
and the body's gravity, will be gradually diminished^ 
till we shall arrive at a region where the man will float 
in the air without any tendency to fall : no care vrill 
then be necessary, but to move forward, whidi the 
gentlest impulse will efiect You, Sir, vHiose cuiiosi- 
:tyis BO extensive, wiU easily conceive with whatiplea- 
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fttte a phOosopher, fiuxiiihed with wingi, and hovering 
in the sky, would see the earth, and aU its inhabitants^ 
it^fing beneath him, and presenting to him snccessive- 
hj[j by its dinmal motion, aM the countries witiiin tiie 
same paralieU How nmst it amuse the pendent speo-^ 
tator to see the moving scene of land and ocean, cities 
and deserts ! To survey with equal security the marts 
of trade, and the fields of battle : mountains infested 
by barbarians, and fruitful regions gladdened by plen- 
ly^jmd lulled by peace ! How easily shall we then 
trace the Nile through all Ins passages, pass over to dis- 
tant regions, and examine the &ce of nature from one 
extremity of the earth to the other !" 

^ All this," said the prince, <' is much to be desiredi 
but I am afraid that no man will be able to breatlie in 
these regions of speculation and tranquillity. I have 
been told, that respiration is difficult upon lofty moun- 
tains, yet from these precipices, though so high as to 
produce great tenuity of air, it is very easy to fidl : 
therefore I suspect, that firom any height, where life 
can be supported, there may be danger of too quick 
descent" 

" Nothing," replied the artist, ^' will ever be attemp- 
ted, if all possible objections must be first overcome. 
If you will fiivour my project, I will try the first flight 
at my own hazard. I have considered the structure of 
all volant animals, and find the folding continuity of 
the baf 8 wings most easily accommodated to the hu- 
man form. Upon this model I shall begin my task to- 
morrow, and in a year expect to tower into the air be* 
yond the malice and pi^uit of man. But I will work 
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only on this condition, tiial tbe art shall nof lie divul- 
gedy and tiiat yon shall not require me to make ynogi 
for any bat oonelYes.* 

• ^.Whyy** said Rassdas, ^ shoald yon envy otfaen so 
great an advantage ? All skill oaght to be exerted 
for univenal good-$ every man has owed mnch to 
othen, and onght to repay the kindness that he has 
received." k •. • 

** If men were all virtnons,'* returned the arttO^ 
<' I should with great ahMaity teaefa them to fly. But 
what would be the aecnrity of the good, if the bad 
eonld at pleasure invade Ihem iVom the sky? Agiunst 
an army sailing through the clouds, neither walls, 
tboontains, nor seas, could afford i^ecnrity* A flight 
o^ northern savages might hover in the vdnd, and lig^ht 
with irre^stible violence upon the cs^ital of a fruitful 
region. Even this valley, the retreat of princes, the 
abode of happiness, ought be violated by flie sodden 
descent of some of the naked nations that swarm on 
the coast of the southern sea !** 

The prince promised secrecy, and waited fertile 
performance, not wholly hopeless of success. He visi- 
ted the work from time to time, observed its progress, 
and remarked many ingenious contrivances to facili- 
tate motion, and nnite levity with strength. The ar- 
tist was every day more certam that he should leave 
vultures and eagles behind hinV, and the contagion of 
his confidence seized upon the prince. In a year the 
wings were finislJied, and, on a moming( appointed, the 
maker appeared furnished for flight on a little promon- 
tory : he waved liis pmions awhile to gather air, then 
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leaped fi«m his tftaaiA^, and ia m iniitaiit dropped into 
flie lake. His wings^ which were of no use an the afar, 
emtained him in the water, and the, prince drew him 
to land) half dead with terror and vexation. 



CHAP. vn. 

The Prince Jm^ a Mm qf JLearwmg. 

TtfB prince was not moeh afflicted by this disaster, 
liaviBg sofiered himself to hdpe for a happier event on- 
ly be<puiBe.li&faad no other means of escape in view. 
He ritillperBisted inhis desi^ to leave the kBg^vaUeff 
bythe ^t oppdrtooityJl 

' His imagmationwte now at a stand; he bad no pros- 
pect of entering into the world ; and notwithstanding 
an los endeavours to supporthimselfy discontent by de- 
■grees preyed ikppn him^ And he began i^^ to lose his 
.thong^fl in sadness, wben^tbe rainy season, which' in 
these coimtrie& is periodical, made it inconvenient to 
wander ^i the woods. ... 

The rain continned longer and w>th more mience 
than had ever been known: the clouds broke on the 
snrroonding moontains, and the torrents streamed into 
the plain on every side, till the cavern was too narrow 
to disdiarge the water. The lake overflowed its 
banks, and all the level of the valley vras covered with 
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tiie immdatHMi. The ^mineiice on ivliicli the palace 
was buflt, and some other spots of nsing gronnd, were 
all tkit the eye could now discover. The herds and 
flocks left Uie pasture, and both the wild, beasts and 
the tame retreated to the mountains. 

This inondation confined all the princes to domestic 
amosementSy and the attention of Rasselas was parti- 
cularly seized by a poem, which Imlac rehearsed upon 
the various conditions of humanity. He commanded 
the poet to attend him in his apartment, and recite his 
verses a second time ; then entering into fiimiltar talk, 
lie thought himself happy in having found a man who 
knew the world so well, and could so skilfully paint 
tibe scenes of life. He asked 'a thousand questions 
about things, to which, thoufj^ conunonto all other 
mortals, his confinement from childhood had kef^t him 
a stranger. Tbe poet pitied his ignoiauce, and loved 
his curiosity, and entertained him from day to day 
mth novelty and instanction, so that the prince regret- 
ted the necessity of sleep, and longed, till the moming 
^ould renew his pleasure. 

As they were sitting together, the prince command- 
ed linlac to relate his Instory, and to tell by what ac- 
cident he was forced, or by what motive induced, to 
close his life in the happy vaUey. As he was going to 
begin his narrative, Sassefais was called to a concert, 
and obliged to restrain his cariosity till the evening. ' 
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CHAP, vin, 

I 
I 

Tk€ HiMtcrif qf Imhc 

1 HE dose of the day u, in the regions of the torrid 
cone, tiie only season of diversion and entertainment, 
and it was tiierefore midrnght before the music ceased 
and tbe {Mrincesses retired. Rassdas then caUed for 
his conqmnion, and required him to begin the story of 
his life. 

^ Sir," said Imlac, ^ my history w31 not be long : 
the life that is devoted to knowledge passes silently 
4iway, and is very little diversified by events. To talk 
in publiG, to think in solitude, to read and to hear, to 
inquire and answer inquiries, is the business of .a scho- 
lar. He wanders about the world without pomp w 
terror, and is neither known nor valaed but by men 
like himseE 

" I was l>ora in the kingdom of Ctoiama, at no great 
Stance from the fountam of the Nile. My father was 
a wealthy merchant^ who traded between the inland 
countries of Afiica and the ports of tbe Red Sea. He 
was honest, firugal, and diligent^ but of mean senti« 
ments^ and narrow comptehension; he desired only 
to be rich, and to conceal his riches, lest he should be 
spoiled by the governors of the prorince." 

'' Surely," said the prince, ^ my father must be ne- 
C^igent of Ins charge^ if any man in his dominions dares 
take that which belongs to another. Does he not 
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know that kings are accmmtable for inyiistice permit- 
ted as well as done ? If I were emperor, not tiie 
meanest of my subjects sbonld be oppressed with im- 
pmuty. . My blood boils wben I am told that a mer- 
chant durst not enjioy his honest gahis for fear of losmg 
them by the rapacity of power. Name the gOYcmor 
who robbed the people, that I may dechve his crimes 
to the emperor ^ 

^ Sir," said laaSae, .^ your ardour is the natural ef- 
fect of virtue anilnatecl b^ youth : the time will ctee 
when yon will acquit your lathery and perhaps hear with 
less impatience of the governor. Oppression is, in the 
Abissinian dominionSy neither ftequeikt nor tolerate ; 
but no form of government has beea^et ^Rseoveredy 
by winch cruelty can be wholly prevented. Miotdl- 
aation supposes power on one part and sufejee^U on 
the other ; and if power be in the bandlof m^ k will 
sometimes be abused. The vigilance of the w^reme 
magistrate may do much, but much vnfl still remiiin 
undone. He can never know all the crimes that-aire 
committed, and can seldoin punish afl thut he tiiows/ 

^ This/' said the prince, ^ I do liot understand, bat 
I had rather hear thee than dispute. Ck>ntintte thy 
nahration'.'' •■ ' > 

^ My fiMher," proceeded linlac^ <^ otigiiiaify intend- 
^ that I should hAve no-other educaliott, tiiaa such 4tt 
might qualify me ibr tommerce ; and discoveHug in me 
great strength of memory, and qoidotessof a^prehen^* 
sion, often declared his hope that I should be sometune 
the richest man in Abissiuia.'* 

4 
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> ^ Why/? fltid the pnnciB^ "^ did % father deake flie 
iflerease- of .his wealtii^ wfaen it wu already greater 
tinnliedant discover or enjoy ? I am aofmttkigfo 
doabt tfay veracityi yet inconaistencies cannot both be 
true." • : . . 

' ^ Incoiwlsteiidefiy'' answered Imlae, ^ cannot both 
be right) but, impnted to many they may Im^ be fnie. 
Yet . diversity is not inconiisfency. My father might 
expect a time of greater lecurity. However, some 
desire k neciesKiry.to keep life in motion, and he^ 
whose real wants are supplied, must idniit those of 
fancy.* 

<' This,* said tiie prince, ^ I can in some measure 
eonoelve. i repent that I intempted thee*^ • 
, " Wifii this hope," proceeded Imfaic, '** he sent me 
U» school } but when I had once found the dettght of 
knowledge, and f^lt the pleasure of intelligencct and 
the pride of mvention, I began silently to despise 
riches, and dietermined to disappoint tlie purposes of 
my &ther, whose grossness of conception rais^ my 
pity. I was twenty years old before hi» tenderness' 
would expose me to the fhtigue of travel, in -Which 
tmie I had been ipatiticted, by sucoessivef masters,' in 
ail tlve literature of my native country. As every hour 
iBugtitnie something new, I lived in a Cbntinfoiftl course 
of giatificalloos ; but as I advanced towardsmanhood, 
I lost much of the reverence with whidi t had Ifeeu 
used to look on my instructors; because, when the 
lessons , were ended, I did not find them wiser or better 
than conmion men. 
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^ At leng^ my fttber resolved to initiate me in confr^ 
merce, and, opening one of his sabtemoiean treasu- 
ries, counted ont ten tlionsand pieces of gold. ' Tlus^ 
young man/ said he, ^ is the slock mth which yon 
must negocmte. I began with less than a fifth part, 
and yon see how diligence and parsimony have increas- 
ed it Tliis is yonr own to waste or to improve. If 
you squander it by negligence or caprice, you must 
wait for my death before you will be rich ; if, in fouf 
years^ you double your stock, we will thenceforvrml 
let subordination cease, and live together as friends 
and partners : for he sbaQ always be equal with ' me, 
who is equally skilled in tiie art of growing rich.* 

<<We laid our money upon camels, concealed in 
bales of cheap goods, and travelled to the shore of the 
Red Sea. When I cast my eye on the expanse of 
waters, my heart bounded like that of a prisoner es- 
caped. I felt an unextinguishable curiosity kindle in 
my mind, and resolved to snatch tills opportunity pf 
seeing the manners of other nations, and of learning 
sciences unknown in Abissinia. 

'^ I remembered that my father had obliged me to 
the improvement of my stock, not by a promise vriuch 
I ought not to violate, but by a penalty which I vras 
at liberty to incur ; and therefore determined to grati. 
fy my predominant deske, and, by drinking at the 
fountain of knowledge, to quench the thirst of curio- 
sity. 

*^ As I*was supposed to trade without connection 
with my father, it was easy for me to become acquaint- 
ed with the master of a ship, and procure a passage to 
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some other comitiy. I had no motives of choice to 
regulate my voyage ; it was sufficient for me that, 
^rherever I wandered, I should see a coontiy which I 
had not seen before. I therefore entered a ship bound 
for Surat, having left a letter for my father dedaring 
my mtention." 



C HAP. IX. 

'7%« HUtary of InUac, contumed, 

W HEN I first entered upon the world of waters, 
and lost sight ^f land, I looked round about me m 
pleasmg terror, and thinking my soul enlarged by the 
boundless prospect, imagined that I could gaze around 
for ever without satiety; but, in a short time, I grew 
weary of looking on barren uniformity, where I could 
only see again what I had already seen. I then de- 
scended into the^p, and doubted for awhile whe- 
ther all my future pleasures "would not end like this in 
disgust and dist^pointment. Yet, -surely, (said I) the 
ocean and the land are different ; the only variety of 
water is rest and motiou, but the earth has mountains 
and vallies, deserts, and cities ; it is inhabited by men 
of different customs and contrary opinions ; and I may 
hope to find variety m life^ though I should miss it in 
nature. 
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^' With thb thought I quieted my ndndy and aomsed 
myself dnriDg the voyage, sometimes by leannagfrom 
the sailors the art of navigation, tvhich I have never 
piactised, and sometimes by farming sehemes for n^ 
conduct in different siti^tions, in not one of ^which I 
have l>een ever placed. 

*^ I was almost weary of my naval amosements when 
we safely landed at Surat. I seeored my money, and 
purchasing some commodities for show, joined myself 
to a caravan that was passing into the inland country. 
My companions, for some reason or other, conjecture 
ing that I was rich, and, by ray inqqiries and admini' 
tion, finding that I was ignorant, considered me as a 
novice whom they had a right to cheat, and who was 
to leara at the usual expence the art of fraud. They 
exposed me to the theft of servants^ and the exaction 
of officers, and saw me plundered upon false preten^" 
ces, without any advantage to tliemselves, bnt^Qiat A 
rejoicing in tl^ superiority of their own.knowlHMlge.'' * 

^^Stop a moment, said the prince ; is* there -such 
depravity in man, as that he should injure a!i^er 
without benefit to himself? I. can easily cQuceiw ^t 
all toe ' pleased with superiority ;• btft: youi^^igtor^ce 
wa9 merely accidental, wbi<^, being neither yotuHt 
crime nor your foHy, could afford .tiiem no i^aseo-fto 
airland themselv^ ; and the knowledge which they 
had, and which yoa wanted^ they might 4is e^ectiuiliy' 
have shewn by warning as befaraying yon."/- V 

^ Pride," said Iinlac, is seldom delicate ; if wifi 
please itself with very mean advantages; ak|d ettvy: 
feels not its own happiness, bnt when it naay be fiomo 
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pared with the misery of others. Th^ were my eiie« 
mies because they grieved to thmk mp rich, and my 
oppressors because they delighted to find me weak." 

** Proceed," said the prince: *^ I donbt not of the 
facts which yon relate^ but imagine that yon impute 
tiiem to mistaken motiyes." 

^ In this company,* said Imlac, ^,1 arrived at Agra, 
the capital of Indostan, the city in which the great 
Mogul comnkonly. resides* I applied myself to the 
language o£ the country, and in. a few months was aUe 
to converse with the learned teen ; some of whmn I 
found morose and reserved, and others easy and eom- 
municati?e; some were unwilling to teach another 
J. " ti ^Rhat ihey had with difficulty learned themselves^ 
and some^idiewed that the end of their studies was to 
gain the^^dHgni^ of instnlcting. 

'^ To th^ tutor ^f the young princes I recommend- 
ed myself^ ninch, that I was presented to the empe- 
N-^ 5 ror as^'anour of onc<^mon knowledge. The emperor 
O ^ -asked me vamy questions concerning my country and 
my trave^i and thoMigh I cannot now recollect any 
thing that he uttered, i^ve the power ofaconmion 
•S, man, he dism^ned me^ astonished at his wisdom, and 
^' enamoured of his goodness. 

•^ ''.^y credit- was now so high, that the merchants, 

J- with whom :X had travelled^ applied to me for recom- 
= mendi^ons t0;t(e ladies of the court. I was surprised 

1'.. at thieiF cpn^i^e of solicitation, and gently reproach- 

ed tiiem witlif fii^ practices on the road. They heard 
'- >ne^th [^^i Indiff^ren^^e, ^and shewed no tokens of 

^h^e^j^sonrQ^-f, '''^ - 
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** They then nrged their request with the offer of a 
bribe ; but ^hat I would not do for kindness^ I wonld 
not do for money, and refosed them ; not becanse they 
had injured me, bnt becanse I would not enable them 
lo injure others ; for I knew they wonld have made use 
of my credit to cheat those who should bdy their wares. 

*^ Having resided at Agra till there was no more to 
be learned, I travelled into Persia, where I saw many 
remains of ancient nu^nificence, and observed many 
new accommodations of life. The Persians are a na* 
tion eminently social, and their assemblies afforded me 
daily opportunities of remaiking characters and man- 
neis, and of tracing human nature throng all its varia* 
tions. 

''From Persia I passed into Arabia, where I saw a 
nation pastoral and warlike ; who lived without any 
settled habitation^ whose wealth is their flocks and 
herds ; and who have carried on, through ages, an he- 
reditary war with mankind, though they neither covet 
nor envy their possessions.*' . ^ i 



CfiAP. X. 

ItnUufs History contimied, A Dissertation upon Poetry, 

W HEREVER I went, I found th^t poetry was con- 
sidered as tiie bjghesf leanung^ and regarded with a ve- 
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ueratiim somewhat approaching to that which man 
would pay to angelic nature. And yet it fiUs me with 
wonder, that, in almost all counMes, the most ancient 
poets are considered as the best: whether it be that 
every other kind of knowledge is an acquisition gradn- 
ally attained, and poetiy is a gift conferred at once ; or 
that the iirst poetry of every nation sorprised them as a 
novelty^ and retuned the credit by consent which it 
received by accident at first; or whether, as the pro- 
vince of poetry is to describe nature and passion, vrhich 
are always the same, the first writers took possession of 
the most striking objects fiir description, and the most 
probable occurrences for fiction, and left nothing to 
tiiose that followed them, but transcription of the same 
events, and new combinations of the same images. 
Whatever be the reason, it is commonly observed that 
the early vrriters are in possession of nature and their 
followers of art : that the first excel in strength and m- 
.vention, and the lattor in elegance and refinement. 
. *' I vras desuoos to add my name to this illustrioos 
fraternity. I read aU the poets of Persia' and Arabia^ 
and was able to repeat by memory the volumes that 
are suspended in the mosque of Mecca. But I soon 
found that no man was ever great by imitation. My 
rdesire of excellence impelled me to transfer my atten* 
tion to nature and- to life. Nature vras to be my sub- 
ject, and men to be my auditors; I could never de- 
scribe vrfaat I had not seen : I could not hope to move 
those vrith delight or terror, whose interests and opi- 
•niooB I did not understand. 

c 
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^ Being nowreaolTed to be a poet, I saw ereiy tluiig 
vritli a new pmpose ; my .sphere of attention was sud- 
denly magnified : no kind of knowledge was to )» 
overlooked* I langed moontains and deserts for image^ 
and resemblances, and pictnred upon m^ mind ev^ry 
tii^ of the fiorest and flower of the valley., I observed 
with eqnal care the crags of the rpdiand the pinnacles 
of the palace. — Sometimes. I waddeied along the lna«es 
4f the rivulet^ and sometunes wfttcbM the t:hanges cf 
the snmmer donds.— *To a poet notfanig can be usdess. 
'Whatever is beantifiil, and whatever is driBadfti^ most 
be 6mi^ to his im^;ination : he mast l>e converaaiit 
mtfa an that is awfMAy vast or elegantly Utfle. The 
plants >of the ganlen, the annuals of the wbod^ the mi* 
neials of the earth, and meteors of the akyy must aU 
concur to store his mind wi^ inexbanMible variety ; 
for eveiy idea is usefulfor ihe enfinreem^nt or ftecoia- 
tion of moral or retigbas'tmfli^ and he who knows 
most, veill luive most power of diveHBifying his scenes, 
and of gratifying his reader with nemoli allusions, and 
unexpected iustrucfion. 

^ AU the appearanees of nature I was therefore care- 
ful to sttt^, and every country whidi I have surveyed 
hte cxmtiibnted somethmg to my poetical powers." 

^* In so wide a survey,* said the prince, '^ yon must 
flurely have left mndi unobserved. I have lived tfll 
sow within the circuit of the monntauis, and yet, can- 
not wa& abroad without the sif^ of somethmg which 
•I Md never beheld b^re, m* never heeded.'* 

** The business of a poet,? said Imbc, '^is to exa- 
mine, not the individual, but tiie species ^ to remark 

4 
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genecBl properties and hagQ ^pearances ; he does not 
nmnbei' the streaks of the talip^ or describe the difib- 
lent shades of the verdure of the forest. He Is to ex- 
liSiit ID hs portraits of natiire snch prommeiit and strik- 
ing Stores, as recal the original lo evety mkid; and 
must neglect the minoter discriminations, which one 
may have remarked, and another have neglected, for 
fbosie characteristics which are alike obyions to vigi- 
lance and carelessness. 

** But the knowledge of nature is only half the task 
of a poet ; he must be acquainted likewise with all the 
modes of life. Hts character requires that he estimate 
the happiness and misery of eveiy condition ; observe 
tiie power of all the passions in all their combinations, 
and trace the changes of the human itiind as tbey are 
modified by various i^fetitution^ and accidwtal infills 
ence? of climate i^r ciustpm, fr6Qii tiie sprightiiness of 
infimcy to tfaed^ppndence of decrepitude* He muatt 
divest himself of the prejudices of his age andcounliy) 
, he must consider riglit and wrong in Iheir abstracted 
and invariable state : he must disr^^ present laws 
and <i|»inipns, aiEi4 rise to genepd add tramoendeiital 
truths, which vfiU alwfiys be the same : he must there- 
fore a»ntent himself with the slow progresiET of his Aa^e ; 
contemn the pnpse of' his own time, and Commit Uis 
,c\9m9 to the jtisHoe of posterity. Hft mdst wriite as 
the intetpreter .of toiture, and the legislator of mankind, 
and eonsiderhiiBself as presiding over the thonghls' and 
mannen^ of futurfk gen^tion ii»z behig superior to 
time mid place.: ' 
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^ CDs labour is not yet at an end : he nnut know 
.many languages and many scienoes ; and, tliat his style 
.may be worthy of his thoni^its, most, by incessant prac- 
t]^, fiuniiiviae to himself every delicacy ef speech and 
grace of harmony.'* 



CHAP. XI. 



' £mku?9 Narrative continued, A Hint on Pilgrimage, 

Imlac now felt the enfhosiastic fit, and was proceed- 
ing to aggrandize his own profession, when the prince 
•cried ont, ^^ Enough ! thon hast convinced me tiiat no 
hoaan bemg can ever be a poet. Proceed with thy 
-narration." 

" To be a poet," said fmlac, ^ is hideed v»y diffi- 
^cnlL"— <<So difficidt," retmned tiie pimce/'^that I 
will at preseiiit hear no more of his labonrs. Tell me 
vriiither you went when yon had seen Persia^* 

^ FVom Persia,^ said the poet, ^ I travelled tfaron|||fa 
Syri% and forthree years resided in 'Pd'estine, where I 
conversed with great numbers of the Tiorthem and 
, western nations of Europe ; the nations which are now 
in possession of all power and .all knowledge ; whose 
armies are irresistible^ and whose fleets 'command the 
remotest parts of the globe. "When I compared tiiese 
men with the natives of onr own kingdom, and those 
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that snrromicl ns, they appeared almost another order 
of beings. In their countries it is difficult to wish for 
any thing that may not be obtained : a thousand arts 
of which we never heard, are continually laliouring for 
their convenience and pleasnre ; and- whatever their 
own climate has denied them is supplied by their com- 
merce." 

** By what means,*^ said the prince, '^ are the Euro- 
peans thus^ powerful ? or why, since they can so easily 
visit Asia and Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the 
Asiatics and Afncansinvade tiieir coasts, plant colonies 
in their ports, and give laws to their natiural princes? 
The same ^nad that carries them back would bring us 
thither." 

^ They are more powerful, Sir, than we," answered 
Xoilac, ^ because they are wiser ; knowledge will al- 
vrays predominate over ignorance, as man governs the 
other animals. But why their knowledge is more than 
ours, I know not what reason can be given, bat the 
unsearchable will of the Supreme Bdng.** 

" When," said the prince, with a sig^ '^ihall I-be 
able to visit Palestine, and mingle vnth^this mighty 
confluence of nations? Till that happy moment shall 
. arrive, let me fill up the time vritfa such representations 
^ as thou canst give me. I am not ignorant of the mo- 
tive that assembles such numbers in that place, and 
cannot but consider it as the centre of wisdom aiid pie- 
ty, to which the best and wisest men of every, land 
must be continually resorting." 

^ There are some nations," said Imlac, '' that send 
few visitants to Palestine ^ for many numcrouB and 
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learned seelt in Europe concar to <;eiiMire pygiimage 
as iopevslitifrasy er deride it |m >idiciikMi8." 

^< You knowy" said the priooe, ^ bow litUe my life 
bas made me acquainted witli diverrity of opinions ; it 
will be too long to hear the. arguments on both, sides : 
yooy that have considered, them, tell me the result?" 

« Pilgrimage,'' said ImlaCy ^' like many other acts of 
piety, may be roasonable or ia|»erB|iaioiis, accordmg to 
the princqples npon which it is peifoimed. Long jonr^ 
neys in seardi of troQi are not cornmanded. IVnth, 
TOchas is necessapry to the nq*ubitiQn of life, is always 
ftond where it is honestly sought. Change of place is 
no natural cause of the increase of piety, for it inevita- 
bly produces dissipation of mind. Yet, since men gd 
every day to view the fielcb where great actions have 
been perfonned, and return with stronger intpreasions 
of the event, cnriosity of the same kind may naturally 
dispose ns to view that coontry whence, our religion 
had its beguunng ; and I believe no man surveys those 
awful scenes idthout some confirmation of holy reso- 
IntfotaiL That the Supreme Being may be more easfly 
propitiated in one place than in another, is the dreakn 
of idle sopen^oii ; bnt that some places may operate 
upon our own mmds in an uncoinmon manner, is an 
q>inion wliidi hourly experience wHl justify* He indbo 
4ipposes that his vices may be more ^icoeafuQy com- 
bated in Palestme, will, peihaps, find bunself mistaken, 
yet he may go thither without foBy ; he who thinks 
they vdll be more freely pardoned^ dishonours at once 
his reason and religion." 



I 
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*^ These," nid the ptfaice, <* «[^ Ebrepetn (U^me^ 
tiom. I vriXk consider theni ttidthertiiiie. What have 
yen found to be the eHect of knowledge ? Are those 
nations hap|)ier than we ?* 

<« There is so much itfelicity;* said tiie j[>oet, << m thtf 
world, that scarce any man las leisure (Mm his own 
distresses to estimate the comparative happiness of 
othen. Knowledge is cerlaiiily one of the means of 
pleasure, as is confesseid by the natlilal desire which 
every mind feels of increasing its ideas. Ignorance is 
mere privation, by iM^iich notliing can be produced ; 
it is a vacuity in which the soul sits motionless and tor- 
pid for want of attraction ; and, without knowing why, 
we always rejoice when vre learn, and grieve when we 
forget. I am therefore inclined to conclude, that if 
nothing counteracts the natural ct^raequence of learn- 
ing, we grow more happy as our minds take a wider 
range. 

** In enumerating the particular comforts of life we 
MH find many advantages on tiie side 6( the Euro- 
- pestts. They cure wounds and diseases with whidi 
we hmgoish and perish. We suffer inbtemendes of 
weatiier which they can obnate. They have eii|;ines 
for tiie- dispatch of many laborious works, which Ive 
must perform by manual industry. Hiere is such 
communication between cBrtant places, tiuit one friend 
can hanfl^ be said to be absent iirom another. Theur 
policy removes all public inconveniencies: they have 
roads cut through their mountains, and bridges laid up- 
on tiftir rivers. And, if we descend to the privacies 
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oflifey' liieir habitBtioiKi arenMHPe cammodioiiiy and 
tbeir posieisioiis are nore secure." 

^ They are surely hippy/ and the prince, ^ ^rho 
have all these conTeiiieiiceSy of which I envy none so 
much as the facility witii which separated friends in- 
terchange their thcugbts." 

^ The Eoropeans,*' answered Indac, ^ are less on- 
happy than we^ but they are not happy. Human life 
is every where a state in which much is to be endur- 
ed, and tittle to be enjoyed,'' 



CHAP^Xn. 

The SHwrtf nf JinJac £0ii<tMiied. 

^^ I AM not willing/ said tlie prince, ^ to siqppose 
that hq>puies8 is so paninuMiiousiy distributed to nior« 
tals; nor can I betieve but that, if I had the choice of 
life, I should be able to fill every day with pleasure* 
I would injure no man, and should provoke no resent-' 
ments : I would retieve every distress, and should en- 
joy the benedictions of gratitude. I would choose my 
friends among the wise, and my. wife among the virtu« 
oos; and therefore diould be in no dangar from 
treacheiy, or unkindness. My children should, by my 
care, be learned and pious, and would repay to my 
age what their childhood had received. What would 
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date to moleit him ^vho might call on ereiy nde to 
thonaaiidft enriched by Mb bomty or awisted by his 
power? And why should not life glide away in tiie 
soft reciprocation of protection and reverence ! All 
this may be done without the help of European refine- 
ments, which appear by their effects to be rather spe* 
cioos than usefuL Let us leave them and pucnie our 
journey." 

<< From Palestitte,**said InOac, ^ 1 passed through 
many regions of Asia ; in the more civilized kingdoms 
as a trader, and among the Biirbarians of the moun- 
tains as a pilgrim. At last I began to long lor my na* 
tive country, that I might repose, after my travek 
and fiitigues, in the places where I had spent my 
earliest yean, and gladden my old companions with 
the redtal of my adventures. Often did I figure to 
myself those with whom I had qjiorted away the gay 
hours of dawning life, sitting round me in its evening, 
wondering at my tales, and listening to my counsels* 

^ When this thought had taken possession of my 
mind, I considered every moment as wasted whicli 
did not bring me nearer to Abissinia. I hastened in- 
to Egypt^ and, notwithstanding my impatience, was 
detained ten months in the contemplation of its an- 
cient magnificence, and in inquiries after the remains 
of its ancient learning. I found in Cairo a mixture of 
all nations; some brought thither by the love of 
knowledge, some by the hope of gain, and many by 
the desire of living after their own manner witfacrut 
observation, and of lying hid in the obscurity of multi- 
tudes : for in a city populous as Cairo^ it is possible to 
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ditifei at the sane time the gntifioalieii of soeiety, 
and the seereey of soiitade. 

^ From Guro. I travelled to Sues, and embaiioed on 
fl»Red>8eaypnBBhig along the < coast tfil lanivedat 
tiie port from which I bad departieA twenty yemv be^ 
lore. Here I johied myself to a caiavan and re-enter- 
ed my native ooontry. . 

^ I now expected the caresses of my kmsmen, and 
the eongiitnhitlons of my iiiends, and^lras not without 
hope that my father, whatever valoe he had set upon 
riehefly woahl own with gladness and. pride a son who 
was able to add to the ftfidty and faobonr of the na- 
tion. But I was soon cohviinsed that my thoo^^ 
were vatn. My father had been dead fourteen yeaiBy 
hvfing divided Ins wealth «nong my brothers, wlio 
were removed to some other provinces.^ Of my com- 
panions the ^leater part was in the gntve^ of the rest 
^^e ooold with difficulty remember me, imd- smne 
considered ine as one coiiiitited by foreign mannen. 

** A man used to vicissitndesrhi not easily dejected* 
I ibigot, after a lime, my disappointment, and epdea* 
voored to secommend myself to the nobles of the 
kingdom.: they admitted me to thehrtabtei^ heard my 
stoiy, and dismissed me. I opened a school, and was 
prohibited to teach. I then resolyed.to ait dowu hi 
tile quiet of domestic life, and ad<faressed a lady that 
was fond of my conversation, bat rejected my suit, 
because m^ fiither was a merchant. 
: ^ Wearied at last with solicitation and repulses^ I 
resolved to hide mysdf for ever from the wotld, and 
depend no longer on the opinion or caprice of otheitr 
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I waited fpr the time wben the gat<$ of tiie Hilppy 
VaUey: should 4>peii> that I might Md ftrcwett to hope 
aiidfeflur s the day came ; my peifbnmmce wai distiii* 
gujsh^d with faTODTy and I resigned myself with joy to 
perpQtopi confinement*'' 

** Hast thoa lieie fonnd happiness at last ^ said Rw- 
selas. ^ Tell me ifithout reserve ; art thou content 
with thy condition? or, dost tfaon wish to be agidn 
wandeimg and inqQiring ? AH the inhabitants of this 
valley celebrate their lot, and, at the annaal visit of 
tiie emperor, invite others to partake of t^eir felicity.'' 

^ Great piinee," said Imlac, <^ I shall ftpeak the 
trath ; I koow not one of an yonr . atttndaikts who' 
does not hunent the hour when he entered this retreat. 
I ton less utthappy thbm the rest, because I have a 
mind rqplete with Mnages, which I .can vary and. com- 
bine at Measure.. lean amuse my solltnde by the 
renovation of the knowledge which begms t6 Ihde froih 
my memoiy, and by recoUecHon of tiite accidtots of 
my past hie* Yet aU this ends in the sorrowful cOn- 
. sideratipni that my acqmrementa are how useless, and 
that none €£ my pl^uares can be agiUn eajoyed, 
Tbe rest^ whose minds have no hniMession bat of the 
present moment, are either corroded by malignant 
passions, or sit stupid in the gloont of perpetual vacan- 
cy.« 

^ What passions can infbst those,'' said tiie prince^ 
^ who have no rivals ? We are inn place where im- 
potence precludes malice, and where all envy is re-t 
pressed by commttnity of enjoyments.*' 
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fHwie ma^ be coramimity,'' nid ImlaCy ^ofmi^ 
terial poflBeasioiis, bat there can never be cemmnnity 
of love or of esteem. It mnftt happen that one mA 
plea9e more than another ; he that knows himself des- 
pised will always be envions ; and still more envioos 
and malevolent if he is condemned to live in the pre- 
sence of those who despise him. The invitations^ by 
which they aUare others to a state which they feel to 
bewretchedy proceed fh>m the natural malignity of 
hopeless misery. They are weaiy of themselves, and 
of each other, and expect to find relief in new com- 
panions. They envy the liberty which their folly has 
forfeited, and would gfaidly see aU mankind imprisoned ' 
like Ihemseives. 

^ From this crime, however, I am wholly free. No 
man can say that he is wretched by my persuasion. 
I look with pity on the crowds who are annaally soli- 
citing admission to captivity, and wish that it were 
lawful for me to watn them of their danger." 

*^ My dear Imlac," said the prince, ^ I will open to 
tiiee my whole heart. I have long meditated an es^ 
cape from the Hapny Valley. I have examined the 
mountain on every side, but find myself insuperably 
barred : teach me the vray to break my prison ; then 
shalt be the companion of my flight, the guide of my 
rambles, the partner of my fortune, and my sole di- 
rector in the dwice of l^e,''* 

^ Sir,*' answered the poet, ^your escape will be 
difficult, and, perfaq>s, you may soon rqpent your cn- 
riosiiy. The world, which you figure to yourself 
smooth and quiet as the kike in the valley, you will 
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find a tea foamiiig with tempests, and b<»Qin^ with 
whirlpools: yon will be sometimes overwhelmed by 
the waves of violence^ and sometimes dashed agafaist 
tiie rocks of treachery. Amidit wrongs and frauds 
competitions and anxieties, yon will wish a thoosand 
times for these seats of qoiet, and willinf^y quit hope 
to be free from fear." 

'< Do not seek to deter me fh>m my purpose," said 
the prince : '' I am impatient to see miiat thou hast 
seen ; and shuce thou art thyself weaiy of the valley, 
it is evident that thy former state was better than this. 
Whatever be the consequence of my experiment, I 
am resolved to judge with mine own eyes of the vari- 
ous conditions of men, and then to make deliberately 
my chmce cf Ufe^* 

<< I am afraid," said Imlac, ^' yon are hmdered by 
stroniger restraints than my persuasions ; yet, if your 
determination is "fixed, I do not "^counsel you to des- 
pair. — ^Few things are impossible to diligence and 
skOU 



CHAP. XIII. 

RfUseUs discovera the Memu af Eie<^, 

.Thb prince now dismissed his &vourile to rest, but 
the sanrative of wonders and novelties fiUed-his mmd 
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With pertorbatioo. He WToWed all that be lad heard, 
and prepared ouiamevable qaeBtiong fbr the mormng. 
..Much of bis uneai^iiiett nvas now removed. He had 
afiiend t^ wbom he ; odidd iinpait his thonghts^ and 
vrhofle expenence couU assist Urn iaUs designs. Ifis 
heart was no longer condemned to swell with silent 
▼exation. He thought that even the Happy Valley 
mii^ be endured with such a cdmpamony and that H 
they «0Qld range the worid together^ he shiHild have 
notfaing^vtber to desfre. ' • % 

In a f^^ days, the water was disdiarged, and the 
ground dried* The prince and Imlac then walked 
ov^t together to converse without the notice of the 
vest The' prince, whose thoughts were always on ttte 
wing, as he passed by the gate, said, with a eount^- 
nqpce of sornvwy ^ Why art thou so'strtog, and why 
isman so weak?*' 

. ^\ Man is not weak," answered his companion, 
** ^owledge is more Ihan equivalent to force. The 
master of mechanics laughs at strength. I can burst 
the gate, but cannot do it secretly. Some other ex« 
pedient must be tried." 

As they were walking on the side of the mountain, 
they observed that the conies, which the rain had 
driven from tiieir burrows^ had taken shelter among 
the bushes, and formed holes behind them, tending 
upwards in an oblique line. ^ It has been the opi- 
nion of. antiquity," said Iihlac, ^* that human reason 
borrowed many arts from the instinct of animals ; let 
us, therefore, pot think ourselves degiaded by learn- 
ing from the CQiiQy. We amy esciqpe by piercing the 
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iBotiirtidn ill te flame directok. We will begin ^w^pere 
the fliiimiiit faiHigs orer ilie middle pwrtyaadlftbowrii^ 
mrd^iffl we lUI iflsae out . beyond the promiiieiiee.'' 

The' ^es of liw prinee^ when he heard this pfoiHMHily 
-tfmMeA Willi joji The execation wat etuyf and the 
•MMsccM cet^mn* 

Vo tiate wto now lost. They hastened eariy in the 
fnonuag to choose a place proper for tfaeh* mine. They 
cUnnbered wHhgreat ^tigne among crpga and bramblefl, 
and letnnied^ withoat having discortv^ an^ •part that 
ftvoiired tiieir deaign.^ The sacond and the third day 
were spent ID thejame ng^gomer, apd with the same 
frustration. Bat on the fourth they fomid a sipail 
caveiOy concealed by a thicket, where they resoWed 
to make their experiment. 

Imlac procured instmments proper to hew stone and 
remove earth, and they fell to their wori& on tiie next 
day with more eagerness than vigour. They were 
presently exhausted by their eflforts, and sat down to 
pant upon the grass. The prince, for a moment, ap- 
peared to ber discouiaged. *' Sir/ said his eompanion, 
** practice vnll enable us to continue our labour for a 
longer time: mark, however, how &r we h^ve ad- 
vanced, and yon will find that ou^ toil will sometune 
have an end. Ckeat works are performed, not by 
stiengtl^ biit perseverance : yonder palace was raised 
by single stones, yet yon sec its height and i|»acioas- 
fiess, He tbat shall walk with vigour three hours a 
day will pass in seven years a spiiee equal to the cir- 
■cmnferenee of the globe/ 
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They retnmed to dieb woik day aHer dty, nd, in 
« dHNt ikme, found a finore in the ntk^ wfaidi 
aUed llieni to pMS &r with very littie 
Hub Randas considered as a good Mueo. ^ Do not 
distatb yomr mind," said Imlac, " with oflier hopes or 
fean than reason may soggest : if yon are pleased witli 
prognostics of good, yoa wiD be tenified likewise with 
tokens of evil, and yoor whole life will be a prey to 
snpentilion. 'Wfaaterer ftcilitates oor woik is m<H« 
than an omen, it is a cause of saccess. This is one of 
those pleasmg smpiises which often happen to active 
resotutioD. Many things difficoH to design prove easy 
to peifennance." 



CHAP. XIV* 

Rasseku and ImJae receive an vnexpecUd Vmf, 

Thet had now wronght their way to the middle, 
and solaced tlidr toil witii the approach of liberty, 
when the prince comii^ down to refi^sb himself with 
air, foond his sister Nekayah standing at the month of 
the cavity. He started and stood confbsed, afraid to 
tell his design; and yet hopeless to conceal it. A few 
moments determined him to repose on her fidelity, 
and secure her secrecy by a declaration without re- 
serve. 
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** Do not imaginey*' saicl the priiieesSy ^ that I came 
luther as a spy :. I had long obsenred from my win* 
dow^ that yon and Imlac directed your walk every 
day tovrards the same point, but I did not suppose yon 
had any better reason for the preference than a cooler 
slalde^ or more fragrant bank ; nor followed yon with 
any other design than to partake of your convetsa* 
tion. Since then not suspicion but fondness has d^ 
tected youy let me not lose the advantage of my dis- 
covery* I am equaHy weary of confinement with 
yourself, and not less desirous of knowing what is 
done or suffered in the ^orld^ Pennit me to fly with 
yon from this tasteless tranquillity, winch will yet grow 
more loathsome when yon have left me. You may 
deny me to accompany yon, but cannot hinder me 
from following.'' 

The prince, who loved Nekayah above Ins other 
sisters, had dp inclination to refuse her request, and 
grieved that he had lost an o|^rtunity of shewing his 
confidence by a voluntary communication* It was 
therefore agreed, that she should leave the valley with 
them ; and that, in the fiiean tune, she should watch 
lest any other straggler should by chance or curiosity 
follow them to tiie mountain. 

At length their labour was at an end : &ey saw 
fight beyond flie prominence, and, issuing to the top of 
tiie mountain^ bdield the NUe, yet a narrow current 
wandering beneath them. 

Hie prmce looked round with nq[>ture, anticipated 
aH the pleasures of travel, and in thought was already 
transported beyond his fathei^s dommions. Imlac, 
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thoui^ veiy joyfbl at his escape, had less expectation 
of pleasure in the world, which he had before tried, 
and of which he had been weary. 

Rasselas was so much delighted with a wider hori- 
zon, tbat he could not soon be persuaded to return in- 
to the Yalley. He informed his sister that the way 
was now open, and that nothing now remained ,but to 
prepare for their departure. 



CHAP. XV. 



The Prince and Princess leave the Valley, md see 

mantf Wonders, 

Th15 prince and princess had jeweb sufficient to 
tnako them rich whenever they came into a plaee of 
commerce, which, by Imlac's direction, they hid in 
their clothes, and, on the night of the next full moon, 
all left the valley. The princess was followed only 
by a single fiivourite, who did not know whither she 
was going. 

' They clambered through the cavity, and began to 
go down on the other side. The princess and her 
maid turned their eyes towards eveiy part, and see- 
ing nothing to bound their prospect, considered 
.themselves in danger of being lost in a dreary vacui- 
ty. They stopped and trembled. '' 1 4im afanost 



afiraid," said the princess, <^ to begin a jooraey of 
which I. cannot perceive an end^ and to venture into 
this iaunense plain, where I may be approached on 
every side by men whom I never saw." The prince 
feit nearly the same emotions, though he thought it 
more manly to conceal them. 
• Imlac smiled at their terrors, and encouraged them 
tor proceed; but the princess continued irresolute 
till she had been imperceptibly drawn forward too 
fiir to return. 

1^ the morning they found some shepherds in the 
field, who set some milk and fruits before them. 
The princess wondered that she did not see a palace 
ready for her reception, and a table spread with deli- 
cades; but, being laint and hungry, she drank the 
milk and eat the iruits, and thought them of a higher 
flavour than the products' of ttie valley. 
. They travetted forward by easy journeys, being all 
VBCCOStoroed to t6il and'difficulty, and knowing that 
though, they might be -missed, they could not be pur- 
sued. In a few day»- they came inth a mor^ populous 
region, where Iml^c was diverted with the admiratifMi 
which his companions expressed at the diversity of 
manners, stations, and employments* Their dress was 
such as might not bring upon them the suspicion of 
having any thing to conceal, yet the prince, wherever 
he came,^ expected to be obeyed, and the princess 
was frighted, because those who c^une into her pre- 
sence did not prostrate themselves. Imlac was forced 
to observe them with great vigilance, lest they should 
betray their rstok by then: unusual behaviour^ and de« 
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tained tliem aerenl weeks in iAnb^nt vfllige, to ae- 
Ctttom tiiem to die sight of common mortals. 

By d^^tees tlie royal wanderers were tanght to nn* 
dentand that they had for a time laid aside their dig* 
nity, and were to expect only such regard as fiberality 
and coortesy could procure. And Indac having^ hy 
many admonitions, pre p ared them to endoie the tn- 
mnlts-of a port, and theniggedness of the commer* 
dal nic^ brooght fhem down to the searcoost 
' Hie prince and his sister, to whom every thing was 
new, were gratified eqmdiy at idl places^ and there- 
fore remained £n some mmiths at the port without 
any inclination to pass farther. Imlac was content 
with thor stay, jiecanse iie did not think it safe to ex*^ 
pose them, unpractised in the worid^ to tfaehaauds 
ofa,lbireigneoantiy. . 

At last he began to fear lest Oiey-shonld be diaco>< 
Tered^ and proposed to fix a day for their departure. 
They had no pretensions lajadge for thenaelves, and 
refcfred the whole scheme to his direction. He 
therefore took passage in a ship to Sues ; and wlien 
the time came, with great difficalty.prevafled on tber 
princess to enter the Yessel. Iliey had a quick and 
prosperous Toyage, ttidfirom Sues tnraltod by land 
toCako* 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Tkejf enier C«jr»y mdJM ttery /tf«» A«9vy* 

As they iq[>proacfaed the city, irtudi fitted tbe stnui^ 
gen with »t4»ulimenty ^ TbUy** said Imlac to the 
prince^ '^ IS the phice where ttuveileoi tnd merchants 
assemble from all comers of the eartii. You will 
here find -men of eyeiy character, and every occnpa** 
tion. CSommeice is here honourable: I will act as a 
merchant, and yon shall live as strangers, who have no 
other end of travel than cariosity; it will soon be ob- 
served that we are rich: our reputation will procure 
us access to all whom we shall desire to know; you 
will see all the conditions of humanity, and enable 
yourselves at leisure to make your dunce tf UfeJ* 

Ihey now entered the town, stunned by the noise, 
and offended by the crowds. Instruction had not yet 
so prevafled over habit, but that they wondered to see 
themselves pass undistinguished along the streets, and 
met by Uie lowest of the people widiont rewnence or 
notice. The princess could not at first bear v the 
thought of being levelled with the vulgar, and fi>r some 
time continued in her chamber, where she was serv- 
ed by her ftvouiite Pekuah, as in the pabMse of the 
valley. 

Imlac, who understood traffic, sold part of the jewels 
the next day, and hured a house, which he adorned 
with such magnificence^ ^that he was immediately coih- 
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fidered as a merduuit of greal wealth. His poUteness 
attracted many acqnaintancey and liis generosity made 
lum ooDrted by many dependants.* His companions^ 
not being able to mix in the convenation, ooold make 
no discovery of their ignorance c^ surprise, and were 
gradualty initiated m the world as they gained know- 
ledge of the hngoage. 

The prince had, by freqaent lectores, been taught 
the use and nature of money ; but the bdies could 
not, for a long time, comprehend what the merchants 
did with small pieces of gold and sflv^, or w% things 
of so little use shoold be received as an equivalent to 
the necessaries of life. 

They studied the language two years, while Imlac 
was preparing to set before them the various ranks 
and conditions of mankind. He grew acquainted with 
all who had anything uncommon in thdr fortune or 
conduct. — ^He frequented the voluptuons and tiie fiu* 
gal, the idle and the busyi the laerchants and tiie men 
of learning. 

The prince being now able to convene with fluency, 
and having learned the caution necessary to be observ- 
ed in his intercourse with strangers, began to acfcom- 
pany. Imlac to places of resort, and to enter iato all 
assemblies, that he might make his choice cf Ufe, 

For some time he thought choice needless, because 
all appeared to him really happy. Wherever he went 
he met gaiety and kindness, and heard the song of joy,' 
or die laiigh of carelessness. He began to believe that 
the world overflowed with universal plenty, and that 
Botbioig was withheld either from want or merit ; that 
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eveiy hand showered tiberalityy and every heart melted 
with benevolcmce: ^ and who then,** says he, ** will be 
mffered to be wretched P^ 

Imlac permitted the pleasing ddusion, and was nn- 
willing to crash the hope ^^inexperience : till one day, 
having sat awhile silent, '^ I know not," said the 
prince, ^ what can be the reason that I am more un- 
happy than any of ear friends ; I see them perpetnally 
and unalterably cheerful, but feel my own mind rest- 
less and uneasy. I am unsatisfied with those plea- 
sures which I seem most to court. I live in the 
crowds of jollity, not so much to enjoy company as to 
shun myself, and am only loud and merry to conceal 
my sadness." 

. ** Every man," said Imlac, ^ may, by examining his 
ovm mind, guess what passes in the minds of others: 
when you feel that your own gaiety is counterfeit, it 
may justly lead you to suspect that of your compa- 
nions not to be sincere. Envy is commonly recipro* 
caL We are long before we are convinced that hap- 
piness is never to be found, and each believes it pos- 
sessed by others, to keep alive the hope of obtaining 
it for himself. In the assembly where you passed the 
last night, there appeared such sprightliness of air, and 
volatility of fimcy, as might have suited beings of an 
higher order,'formed to inhabit serener regions, inac- 
cessible to care or sorrow : yet, believe me, prince, 
there was not one who did not dread the moment when 
solitude shoold deliver him to the tyranny of reflec- 
tion.* 
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^ Vak/' said tlie prince, ** may b« troe of others^ 
since it is true of me ; yet, ivfaateyer be the general in- 
felicity of man, one condition is more happy than aoo- 
tiier, and ^nrisdom sorely directs us to take the least 
eyil in the choice cf life/* 

^' The causes of good and evil,'' answered Imlac^ 
^' are so various and uncertain, so often entangled 
with each other, so diveisified by various relations^ 
and so much subject to accidents which cannot be 
foreseen, that he who would ^ his condition upon in^ 
contestible reasons of preference, must live and die 
inquiring and deUberating." 

'' But surely," said Rassebs, ^ the wise men, to whom 
we listen with reverence and wonder, choso that mode 
of life for themselves which they thought most likely 
to make. them happy.". 

<^ Very few,** said the poet, ^ five by choicCf Every 
man is placed in his present condition by causes which 
acted without his foresight^ and with which he did not 
always wilfingly co-operate : and therefore yon vriU 
rarely meet one who does not think the lot of lus 
neighbour better than his own.'' 

<< I am pleased to think," said the prince, ''that my 
birth has given me at least one advantage over others, 
by enabling me to determine for myself I have here 
the worid before me ; I vrill review it at leisure ; sure* 
ly bappmess is somewhere to be found." 
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CHAP. xvn. 

Thi IVtN£e oMoctctf €• wiih Yamg Men nf SpkU and 

Guiety* 

Rasseias p»e next day, and resolved to begin his 
e^qpennieDts upon life. *^ Yooth,** cried he, '^ is the 
time of gladness: I will join myself to the yomig meU) 
-whose only business is to gratify their desires, and 
whose, time is all spent in a succession of enjoyments." 

To such societies he was readily admitted, but a few 
days brought him back weary and disgusted. Their 
mirth was without images, their langhter without mo* 
'tiTO ; thehr pleasures were gross and sensual, in which 
the mind had no part : their conduct was at once wild 
and mean : they laughed at order and at law, but the 
frown of power dejected, and the eye of wisdom abash- 
ed lfaem« 

. The prince soon Goncluded, that he should never be 
happy in. a course of life of which he was ashamed. 
He tiiou|i^t it unsuitable to a reasonable being to act 
without a plan, and to be sad or cheerful only by 
chance. ^ Happiness," said h^ '^ must be something 
solid and permanent, without &ar and witiiout uncer* 
tamty." 

But his young companions had gained so much of 
his regard by their frankness and courtesy, that he 
could not leave them without warning and remon- 
strance* ^ My friends," said he, ^ I have seriously 
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considered onr mannen and our prospects, and find 
that we have mistaken onr own interest The first 
yean of man mnst make provision for tiie kut. He 
that never thinks never can be wise. Perpetnal le- 
vity must end in ignorance ; and intemperance, though 
it may fire the spirits fi>r an hour, will make life short 
or miserable. Let us consider that yontii is of no 
long duration, and that in mature age, when the en* 
chantments of fancy shall cease^ and phantoms of de-^ 
light dance no more about us, we Aall have no com*> 
forts but the esteon of wise men, and the means of 
doing good. Let us, therefore, stop, while to stop is 
.in our power: let us live as men who are some- 
time to grow old, and to whom it will be the most 
dreadfiil of all evils to count tiieir past years by fol- 
lies, and to be reminded of their former luxuriance of 
health only by the maladies which riot has produced.** 

Tliey stared awhile in silence one upon another, and^ 
at last, drove him ^way by a.general chorus of contir 
nued laui^ter. 

Tbe consciousness that his sentiments were just^ 
and his intention kind, was scarcely sufficieqt to sup-^ 
port him against the horror of derision. But he recon- 
vered his tranquillity, and pursued his seardu 
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CHAP. XVIII. 

Tkt Prince finds « wUe mnd happy Mtau 

As he Vras •ne clay walking in the street, he saw a 
spacioiis building which all were, by the open doors, 
invited to enter ; lie followed the stream of people, 
and found it a hall or school of declamation, in which 
professors read lectures to their auditory. He fixed 
his eye upon a sage raised above the rest, who discours- 
ed with great eneigy on the government of the passions* 
His look was venerable, his action graceful, his pro- 
nunciation clear, and his diction eleganti He shewed, 
with great strength of senthnent, and variety of illus- 
tn|tion, that human nature is degraded and debased, 
when the lower faculties predominate over the higher; 
that when fancy, the parent of passion, usurps the domi- 
nion of the mind, nothing ensues but the natuhd effect 
of unlawful government, perturbation and confusion; 
that she betrays the fortresses of the intellect to re^ 
bels, and excites her children to sedition agdnst their 
lawful sovereign. He compared reason to the sun, of 
which the light is constant, uniform, and lasting : and 
fancy to a meteor, of brigl^t but transitory lustre, ir- 
regular in its motion, and delusive in its direction. 

He then communicated the various precepts given 
from time to time for the conquest of passion, and dis- 
played the happiness of those who had obtained the 
important victory, after which man is no longer the 
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stave of fear, nor the fool of hope ; is no more emaci- 
ated by envy, inflamed by anger, emasculated by ten- 
demesSy or dcpre^ed by grief; bat walks on calmly 
tiirough the tumults or priyacies of life, as the sun 
punnes, alike his eonrse throngh the cahn or tiie 
stormy sky. 

He enumerated many examples of heroes immoTe? 
able by pain or pleasure, who looked with indifference 
on those modes or accidents to which the vulgar give 
the names of good and eviL He exhorted his hearers 
to lay aside their prejudices, and arm themselves 
an^unst the shafts of malice or nusfortnne, by invul- 
nerable patience : condnding that this state only was 
hi^piness, and that this hi^piness was in eveiy one's 
power. 

Rasselas listened to him with the veneration due to 
the instructions of a superior being, and, waitingibr 
him at the door, humbly implored the liberty of visit- 
ingso great a master of true wisdom. The lecturer 
hentated a moment, when Rasselas put a pune of 
gold into his hand, which he received with a mixture 
of joy and wond^. 

^' I have founds** said the prince, at his return to 
Imlac, *^ a man who can teach aU that is necessiiy to 
be known $ who^ from the unshaken throne of rational 
fortitude, looks down on the scenes of life changing 
ben€»it)ii him. He speaks, and attention watches his 
lq[»s. He reasons, and conviction closes his periods. 
This man sliall be my future guide: I will lewn his 
doctrines^ and imitate his life.*' 

4 
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^ Be not too basfy,** said IidaCy '^ to trnst, or to 
admire^ the teachera of morality : they discourse like 
angels, but they live like men.'* 

Rasselas, who cookl not conceive how any man 
could reason so forcibly without feeling the cogenc^ 
of his own arguments, paid his visit in a few days, and 
was denied admission. He ha'd now learned the 
power of money, and made his way by a piece of gold 
to the inner apartment, where he found the philoso- 
pher in a room half darkened, with his eyes misty, and 
his &ce pale. '^ Sir," said he, ** you are come at a 
time when all human friendship is useless ; what I suf- 
fer cannot be remedied, what I have lost canno^ be 
supplied. My daughter, my only daughter, from whose 
tenderness I expected all the comforts of my age, 
died last night of a fever. My views, my purposes, 
my hopes are at an end : I am now a lonely being, 
^united from society." 

^ Sir," said the prince, " mortality is an event by 
which a wise man can never be surprised : we know 
that death is always near, and it should therefore al- 
ways be expected." — ^ Young man," answered the 
phiUMopher, ^^ you speak like one that has never felt 
the pangs of separation." ^' Have you then forgot the 
precepts," said Rasselas, '^ which you so powerfully 
enforced ? Has wisdom no strength to arm the heart 
against calamity? Consider that external things are n»> 
tundly variable,^ but truth and reason are always the 
same." ** What comfort," said the mourner^ ^^ can 
truth and reason afford me?— of what effect are they 
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.now, bat to lidl mej that mydan^^ter will not be re* 
stored ?• 

» 

Theprince, whose bumanity woold not suffer hna 
to issnlt misefy with reproof, went away, convinced 
of the emptiness of rhetorical sounds^ and the ineffica- 
cy of polished periods and stadied sentences.. 



CHAP. XIX. 

A Glimpse of Pastoral Life^ 

Re was still eager np<m the same inqnity;'afid having 
heard of a hermit, that lived near the lowest cataract 
of the Nile, and filled the whole country vritfa the 
fame of his sanctity, resolved to visit his retreat, and 
inquire whether that felicity, which public Itfe could 
.not afford^ was to be found in solitude ; and whether 
a ma% whose age>and virtue- made htm venerable, 
could teach any peeoliar art of shunning, evils, or en- 
/duringthem. 

Imlac and the princess agreed to accompany him, 
and, after the necessary preparations, they, began their 
Journey. Their way lay tiurougli the fields,. where 
.shepherds tended their flocks and the lambs were play- 
.ing upon the pasture. ^ This,*' said the poet, ^' is. the 
life which has been of^n celebrated for its innocence 
ffldd quiet ; let us pasii the heat of the, day among the 
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flhepherdft* tents, and know whether all our searches 
are not to terminate in pastoral simplicity. 

The proposal pleased them, and they induced the 
shepherds, by small presents and fiuniliar qnestions, to 
tell their opinion of their own state. They were so 
nide and ignorant, so little able to compare the good 
with thp evil of the occopation, and so indistinct in 
their narratives and descriptions, that very little could 
be learned from them.. But it was evident that tiieir 
hearts were cankered with discontent ; that they con- 
sidei^d. themselves as condemned to labour for the 
luxury of the rich, and looked up with stupid malevo- 
lence towards those that were placed above them. 

The princess pronounced with vehemence, that she 
would never suffer these envious savages to be her 
<;ompanioi]s, and that she should not soon be desirous 
of seeing any more specimens of rustic happiness ; but 
could not believe that' all the accounts of primeval 
pleasures were fabulous, and was in doubt whether 
Jife had any thing that could be justly preferred to the 
placid giatificatioDS of fields and woods. She hoped 
that the time would come, when, with a few virtuous 
and elegant companions, she should gather flowers 
planted by her own hand, fondle the lambs of her ovm 
ewe, and listen without care, among brooks and 
breezes^ to one of her maidens readuig in the shade. 
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CHAP. XX. 

Tfu Danger ^ PrMperihf* 

On tiie next day tfiey oontiimed thdr jommeyy tin tiie 
heat compelled tiiem to look round for shelter. At a 
gmaU dJBtance they saw a thick wood, which they no 
sooner entered than tibey pefceived that they urere ap- 
proacfafaig tiie habitations of men. The shmbs 'w^re 
ditigeotly cat away to open walks where the shades 
weie daikest ; tlie boaghs of opposite trees i^re arii- 
ficially interwoYen, seats of floweiy tnif were raised in 
vacant spao^, and a rivniet, that wantoned along the 
side of a windmg path, had iti bank sometimes 
opened into small basons, and its stream sometimes 
obstmcted by little mooids of stone heaped together 
to increase its mmrnars. 

They passed slowly through the wood, delated 
with such nnezpected accommodations, and entertauh 
ed each other with eonjectniing, 1»hat or who, he coald 
be, that in those rode and nnfirequented regions, had 
leisure and art for sach harmless luxury. 

As they advanced they heard the sound of music,- 
and saw youths and virgins dancing in the grove jr 
and, going still fiffther, behdd a stately palace built 
upon a hill, surrounded with woods. The laws of 
eastern hospitality allowed them to enter, and the 
master welcomed them like a man liberal and weal* 
tiiy. 
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He Ultras sldlfhl enough hi appeanmceB soon to de- 
cern that they were no common gnests, and 8{Nread 
his table with magnificence. The eloqoence of Indac 
caoght his attention, and the lofty courtesy of the 
princess excited his Yespect. When they offered to 
depart he entreated their stay, and was the next day 
more unwilling to dismiss them than before* They 
were easily persuaded to stop, and civility grew up in 
time to freedom and confidence. , 

The prince now saw ail the domestics cheeffal, and 
all the face of nature smiling round the place, and 
could not forbear to hope that he should find here 
y^bsA he was seeking ; but when he was congratulathig 
the master upon his possessions, he answered with a 
sigh, ^ My condition has indeed the appearance of hap- 
piness, but appearances are delusive. My prosperity 
puts my life in danger ; the Bassa of Bgypt is my ene- 
my, incensed only by i9y wealth and p<^ularity« I 
have been hitherto protected agamst him by the 
princes of the country : but, as the favour of the great 
is uncertain, I know not how soon my defenders may 
be persuaded to share the plunder vnth the Bassa. I 
have sent my treasures into a distant country, and, up- 
on the first alarm, am prepared to follow them« Then 
will my enemies riot in my mansion, and enjoy the 
gardens whidi I have ptented.** 

Tbey all joined in lamenting his danger, and depre* 
caling his exile; and the princess was so ihuch distur- 
bed with the tumult of grief and indignation, that she 
retired to her apartment. They continued with their 

E . 
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iariter ai lew days loi^^, and tiiai went to find 
tlielieniiit 



CHAP. XXL 
The H^^pmen of Solitude. The Henme$ History. 

Thet camey on the third day, tiy the direction of the 
peasantBi, to the hennitVceU: it was a caveni in the 
aide of a mountain, oyenhadowed with paUn-trees, at 
anch a distance from the cataiact, that nothing more 
was heard than a gentle oniionB mnrmnr, such as com- 
poses the mind to pensiye meditation, especial^ when 
it was assisted by the wind whistling among the 
branches. The first mde essay of nature had been so 
much improved by human labour, tbat the cave con- 
tained several apartments appropriated to difierent 
uses, and often afibrded lodging to trayeUerB, whom 
darkness or tempests happened to overtake, 
r The hermit sat on a bench at the door, to enjoy the 
coolness of the evening. On one side lay a book, with 
pens and paper, <m the other mechanical instruments 
of various kinds. As they approached him unregard- 
ed, the princess observed tiiat he had not the counte- 
nance of a man that had found or could teach the way 
to happiness. 



They sainted him ynUt great fespeet, which he re- 
paid like a man no! nnaccnstomed to the forms of 
courts.-— ^< My children," said he, ** if yon have lost 
yomr way, you shall be willingly supplied with such 
convemendes for the nig^t as this cavern will afford* 
I have all that nature requires, and you will not ex- 
pect delicacies in a hermit's cell.*' 

They thanked him; and, entering, were pleased 
with the neatness and regularity of the place* The 
hermit set flesh and wine before them, though he fed 
only upon fruits and water. His discourse was cheerful 
without levity, and pious without enthusiasm. He 
soon gained the esteem of his guests, and the princess 
repented her hasty censure; 

At last Indac began thus : '' 1 do not now wonder 
that your, reputation is so far extended; we have 
heard at Cairo of your wisdom, and came hither to im- 
plore your direction for this yout^ man and maiden 
in the choice cf Mfe,^* 

"To him that lives well," answered the hermit,. 
^ every form of life is good ^ nor can I give any other 
rule for choice, than to remove all apparent evi}." 

'^ He will most certainly remove from evil," said the 
prince, ^^ who shall devote himself to that solitude 
which you have recommended by yimr example." 
' ^ I have indeed lived fifteen years in solitude," 

said the hermit, '* but have no desire that my example* 
i should gam any imitators. In my youth I professed 

arms, and was raised by'degrees to the highest m^tary 
rank. I have traversed vnde countries at the head of 
my troops, and seen many battles and sieges. At las^ ' 
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hemg disgusted by the prefermentg of a younger oJf&- 
cer>iUMf feeling that my vigonr was beguming to de- 
cay, I raM^lved te close my life in peace, haying foond 
the world full of snares, discord, and misery. I had 
once escaped from the -pursuit of the enemy by the 
shelter t>f this cavern, and therefore chose* it for my 
final residence. I employed artificers to form it into 
chambers, and stored it with all that I was likely to 
' want. 

y << For some time after my retreat, I rejoiced like a 
tempest-beaten sailor at his entrance into harbour, 
being delighted with the sudden change of the noise 
and hurry of ifsx to stillness and repose. When the 
pleasure of novelty went away, I empl^cd my hours 
in examining the plants which grow in the valley, and 
the minerals which I collected' from the rocks. But 
that inquiry is now grown tasteless and irksome. I 
have been for'«ome time unsettled and distracted : 
my mind is disturbed with a thousand perplexities of 
doubt, and vanities of imagination, which hourly pre- 
vail npon me, because I liave no opportunities of re- 
laxation or diversion. I am sometimes ashamed to 
think that I could not secure myself from vice, but by 
retiring from the exercise of virtue, and begin to sus- 
pect that I was rather impelled by resentment, than 
led by devotion into solitude. My fancy riots in 
scenes of folly, and I lament that I have lost so much, 
and have gained so little. In solitude, if I escape the 
example of bad men, I want likewise the counsel and 
conversation of the good. I have been long compar- 
ling' th^ evils with t he advantages of society^ and re- 
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solve to retnn into the worid to-morrow. The tife oC 
a wlitaiy man will be certainly miserable, but not 
certainly devont" ^ 

They heard his resolation with surprise^ but, after 
a short pause, offered to conduct hun to Caii'o. He 
dug up a considerable treasure which he had hid among 
the rocks, and accompanied them to the city, on which, 
as.he approached it, he gased with rapture. 



CHAP: XXEL^ 

I%e Happiness of a Ltfe led aceorMi^ to Nature, 

Rauelas went often to an assembly of learned men, 
who met at stated times to unbend their nunds, and 
compare their opinions. Their manners were some- 
what coarse, but their ccmveisation was instructive, 
and their disputations acute, though sometimes too 
violent, and often continued till neither controvertist 
remembered upon what question they began. Some 
lanlts were almost general among them: every one 
was pleased to hear the genius or knowledge of anof 
ther depreciated. 

In this assembly Rassebs was relating his interview 
with the hermit, and the wonder with which he heard 
him censure a course of life which he had so deliber 
ratdy cho0ep, and so laudably followed. The senti* 
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mento of tbe hearen were Tarioos. Some were of 
opinioDy tbat the foUy of his dioice had been justly po- 
nished by condenmatioB to perpetual perBeyerance* 
One of the youngest among them, with great yehe- 
mence, prononnced him an hypocrite. Some talked 
of the right of society to the labour of individnals, and 
considered retirement as a desertion of duty. Others 
readily allowed, that there was a time when the claims 
of the public were satisfied, and when a man might 
properly seqaester himself to review his life, and pu- 
rify his heart 

One, who q>peared more afiected with the nam* 
tive than the rest, thought it likely, that the hermit 
would, in a few years, go back to his retreat, and per- 
haps, if shame did not restrain, or death intercept-bim, 
return once more firom his retreat into the world. 
** For the hope of happiness," said he, '* is so strongly 
impressed, that the longest experience b not aUe to 
efiaceit -Of the present state, whatever it be, we 
feel, and are forced to confess, the misery, yet, when 
the same state is again at a distance, imagination paints 
it as desirable. But the time will surely come, when 
desire will no longer be our toiment, and no man 
shall be wretched but by his own fault.*' 

^ This," said a philosopher, who had heard him with 
tokens of great impatience, << is the present condition 
of a wise man. The time is already come, when none 
are wretched but by theur own fault. Nothing is more 
idle, than to inquire after happiness, which nature has 
kindly placed within our reach. The way to be liap- 
pyis to live according to nature, in obedience to that 

4 
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imiTerBal and mudterable law with which every heart 
is origmaUy impressed ; which is not written on it by 
precepty bat engraven by destiny^ not instilled by 
education, bat infnsed at oar nativity. He that lives 
according to natare will soffer nothing from the delu- 
sions of hope or importanities of desure ; he will re- 
ceive and reject with eqnabilily of temper ; and act or 
suffer as the reason of things shall alternately prescribe. 
Other men may amase themselves with subtle defini* 
tions, or mtricate ratiocination. Let them learn to be 
wise by easier means : let Ifaem observe the hind of 
the forest, and the linnet of the grove : let them con- 
sider the life of animals, whose motions are regnlated 
by instinct; they obey then: guide, and are happy. 
Let us, therefore, at length, cease to dispute, and 
learn to live : throw away the incumbrance of pre* 
cepts, which they who utter them with so much pride 
and pomp do not understand, and carry, with us this 
simple and intelligible maxun. That deviation from 
natare is deviation from happiness." 

When he had spoken, he looked round him with a 
placid air, and enjoyed the consciousness of his own 
beneficence. ^' Sir," said the prince with great mo- 
desty, '^ as I, Uke all the rest of mankind, am desirous 
of felicity, my closest attention has been fixed upon 
your discourse ', I doubt not the truth of a position 
which a man so learned has so- confidentiy advanced* 
Let me only know what it is to live according to na- 
ture." 

^ When I find young men so humble and so docfle," 
said the {Mosopher, '< I can deny them no infomui- 
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Hon which my studies have enabled me to afford. To 
live according to nature, is to act always with due re- 
gard to the fitness arisin|[[ firom the relations and quali- 
ties of causes and effects; to ccmcur with the great 
and unchangeable scheme of nni¥ersal Felicity: to co- 
operate with the general dispontion and tendency of 
the present system of things.^*' 

The prince soon found that this was one of the 
sages whom he should understand less as he heard 
bhn longer. He therefore bowed and was silent, and 
the jdiilosopher) supposmg him satisfied^ and the rest 
vanquished, rose iq> and departed with the air of a 
man that had co-operated with the present system. 



CHAP. xxm. 



The Prkice and his Hster dwide between them the Wurk 

qf ObaertoHoH, 

Rasselas returned home Aill of reflections, dotibt* 
ing how to direct his future steps. Of the way. to 
happiness he found the learned and sinbple equally ig- 
norant ; but, as he was yet young, he flattered himself 
that he had time remaining for more eacperiments, and 
further inquiries. — He communicated to Imlachis obser* 
vations and his doubts, and remarked that he gave him 
no comfort. < He therefore discoorsed more frequents 
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ly, and freely with bis sister, who had yet the same 
hope with himself, and always assisted him to give some 
reason why, though he had been hitherto frastiated, 
he might succeed at last. 

'< We ime hitherto," said she, ^ known bat little of 
the world; we haye never yet been either great or 
mean. In our own countiy, though we had royalty, 
we had no power, and in this we have not yet seen 
the private recesses of domestic peace. Imlac fa- 
vours not our search, lest we should ih timelfind him 
mistaken. We will divide the task between us : you 
shall try what is to be found in the splendour of courts, 
and I will range the shades of humbler life. • FerlHq[Mi 
command and authority may b^ the supreme blessings, 
as they afford the most opportunities of doing good: 
or, perhaps, what this world can give may befoimd 
in the modest habitations of middle fortune: too low 
for great designs, and too lafjix for penury and dis- 
tress.'* 



CHAP. XXIV. 

The.Prmee examne* the hippinesa of high stations. 

• 

Rasselas applauded the design, and appeared next 
flay with a splendid retinue at the court of the Bassa^ 
He was a6on distinguished for his magnificence, and 
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admitted, as a prince whose cario^ty had bronglit him 
from distant conntries, to an intimacy with the great 
officeiSy and frequent conversation with the Bassa 
himself. 

He was at first inclined to believei tiiat the man 
most be pleased with his own condition, whom all ap« 
proadied with reverence, and heard vHth obedience, 
and vAxo had the power to' extend his edicts to a whole 
kingdom — " There can be no pleasure,** said he, 
^ equal to that of feeling at once the joy of thousands 
all made happy by vnse administration. Yet, since, 
by the law <^ subordination, this sublime delight can 
be in one nation bnt the lot of one, it is surely reason- 
able to think that there is some satisfaction more po- 
pnhir and accessible, and that millions can hardly be 
subjected to the will of a single man, oidy to fill hia 
particular breast with incommunicable content." 

Tliese thoughts were often in his mind, and he found 
no solution of the difficulty. Bnt as presents and d* 
vilities gained him more fimiiMarity, he found that al- 
most every one who stood high in employment hated 
all the rest, and was hated by them, and that their 
lives were a continual succession of plots and detec- 
tions, stratagems and escapes, faction and treachery. 
Many of those who surrounded the Bassa were sent 
only to watch and report his conduct ; every tongue 
was muttering censure, .and every eye was searching 
for a fault. 

At last the letters of revocation arrived, the Bassa 
was carried in chains to Con8taatuM>ple, and his name 
was mentioned no more. 
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<< What are we now to think of the prerogativeg of 
power^" said RatteUu to his sister : ^ is it without any 
efficacy to good? or, is the subordinate degree only 
dangerous, and the supreme safe and glorious? Is the 
Sultan the only happy man in his dominions ? or, is the 
Sultan hunself subject to the torments of suspicion^ 
and the dread of enemies?" 

In a short time the second Bassa was deposed. Hie 
Sultan that had advanced him was murdered by the 
Janizaries, and his successor had other views or di& 
ferent favourites. 



CHAP. XXV. 

The Princess pursues her inquwy with mare d^Ugence 

than success, , 

The Princess, in the mean time, insinuated herself 
into many families : for there are few doors throu^ 
which fiberality, joined with good-humour, cannot 
find its way. The daughters of many houses were 
«dry and cheerful, but Nekayah had been too long ac- 
customed to the conversation of Imlac and her brother, 
to be much pleased with childish levity and prattle 
which had no meaning. She found their tlioughts nar- 
row, their wishes low, and their merriment often arti- 
ficial. Thehr pleasures, poor as^they were, could not 
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be presenred pure, bat were imbittered by petty, 
competitioiis and worthless emulatioD. They Were 
always jealous of the beauty of each other; of a qna- 
lity to which solicitude can add nothing, and from 
which detraction can take nothing away. Many were 
in love with triflers like themselves, and many fancied 
that they were in love when in truth they were only 
idle. Their affection was not fixed on sense or virtue, 
and therefore seldom ended but in vexation. Their 
greil^ however, like their joy, was transient; every 
thing floated in their mind unconnected with the past 
or future, so that one desire easily gave way to another, 
as a second stone, cast into the water, effiuses and con- 
founds the circles of the first* 

With these girls she played as with inoffensive ani- 
mals, and found thein proud of her countenance^ and 
weary of her company.. 

But her purpose was to examiue more deeply, and 
her affiibility easily persuaded tlie hearts that were 
swelling with sorrow to discharge their secrets in her 
ear; and those whom hope flattered, or prosperity 
delighted^ oflen courted her to partake their plea- 
sure. 

The Princess and her brother commonly met in the 
evening in a private summer-house on . the banks of 
/the Nile, and related to each other the occurrences of 
the day. As they were sittjng together, the Princess 
cast her eyes upon the river that flowed before her* 
<< Answer," said she, '' great father of waters, thoa 
that roUest thy floods through eighty nations, to the 
invocations of the daughter of thy native king^ tell me 
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if thon waterest, through all thy conney a siogle habi- 
tation from which thou dost not hear the mnrmurs of 
complaint ?** 

^ Yoa are then,** said Rasselas, ^' not more success- 
fill in ' private houses than I have been in courts.** 
'' I have, since the last partition of our provinces,** 
said the princess, '^ enabled myself to enter familiarly 
into many families, where there was the fairest shew 
of prosperity and peace, and know not one house that 
is not haunted by some' fury that destroys their quiet. 

*' I did not seek ease among the poOT, because I 
concluded that there it could not be found. But I saw 
many poor whom I had supposed to live in affluence. 
Poverty has, in large cities, very different appear- 
ances ; it is often concealed in splendour, and often in 
extravagance. It is the care of a very great part of 
mankind to Conceal their indigence from the rest : 
they support themselves by temporary expedients, and 
every day is lost in contriving for the morrow. - 

^' This, however, was an evil, which, though fre- 
quent, I saw with less pam, because I could relieve 
it. Yet some have refused my bounties ; more offend- 
ed with my quickness to detect their wants, than 
pleased with my readiness to succour them : and others, 
who§e exigencies compelled them to admit my kind^ 
ness, have never been able to forgive their benefiic- 
tress. Many, however, have been sincerely grateful 
without the ostentation of gratitude, or the hope of 
other favouw,'* 
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CHAP. XXVL 

The Princess contimus her remarks upon private l^e^ 

Nbxayah perceiYiDg her brother's attention fixed^ 
proceeded in her na n ative . 

** In families, whether there is or is not poferty^, 
there is comttionly discord. If a kingdom be, as Im- 
hic tells us, a great family, a £imily likewise is a little 
kingdom, torn with Actions and exposed to reroln^ 
tions. An nnpractised observer expects the love of 
parents and children to be constant and equal; bnt . 
this kindness seldom continaes beyond the years of 
infancy : in a short time the children become rivd» 
to their parents. Bene6ts are allayed by reproaches, 
and gratitude debased by envy. 

" Parents and children seldom act in concert ; each 
child endeavours to appropriate the esteem or fond- 
ness of the parents ; and the parents, with yet less 
temptation, betray each other to their children ; thus 
some place tiieir confidence in the father, and some 
in the mother, and by degrees the house is filled with 
artifices and feuds. 

^' The opinions of children and parents, of the young 
and the old, are naturally opposite, by the contrary ef> 
fects of hope and despondence, of expectation and ex- 
perience, without crime or folly oh either side; The 
colours of life in youth and age appear different, as the 
face of nature m spring and wmter. And how can 
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ebildreu credit the «8sertioB8 of pireiitSy irliidi tt(€ir 
owa eyes ahew tiiem to be fiibe? 

^ Few fMoreiits act in sach a manner as nracb to en- 
force their maxima by tbe credit of their lives. Tte 
old man trusts whoUy to slow contrivance and giadu* 
al progression : the youth expects to force his way by 
genius, vigour, and precipitance. Tbe old man pays 
regard to riches, and the yonth reverences virtue. 
The old man deifies prudence : the youth commits 
himself to magnanimity and chance. The young mauy 
who intends no ill, believes that none is intended, 
and therefore acts with openness and candour : but his 
lather, having suffered the injuries <^ fraud, is impel- 
led to suspect, and too often allured to practise it. 
Age looks vnth anger on the temerity of youth, and 
youth with contempt on the scrupulosity • of age. 
Thiii parents and children, for the greatest part, live 
on, io love less and less : and,, if those whom nature 
had thus closely imited are the torments of each other, 
where shall we look for tenderness and consolation. '* 

*^ Surely," said the Prince, '* you must have been 
mfortunate in your choice of acquaintance : I am un- 
willing to believe, that the most tender of all relations 
is thus impeded in its effects by natural necessity. '* 

^ Domestic discord, ** answered she, *< is not inevit-* 
ably and fiitally necessary ; but yet it is not easily a- 
voided. We seldom see that a whole family is virtu- 
ous : the good and tlie evil cannot well agree : and the 
evil can yet less agree with one another : even the vir- 
tuous fall sometimes to variance, when their virtues 
are of different kinds, and tending to extremes. ' lu 
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gteenl, tiioce parents have most rerermce ivfab most 
desenreit; for he that lives, well cannot be despised; 
^'Many other evils infest private Hfe. Some are the 
skvesofservanls whom they have trosted with tfaehr a^ 
fairs. Some are kept in continual anxiety by the caprice 
of rich retetions, whom they cannot please, and dare not 
offisnd. Some husbands are imperioos, and some 
wives perverse : and, as it is alvirays more easy to do 
evil than {[food, though the wisdom or virtue of one' 
can very rarely make many happy, the folly or vice of 
one may make many miserable." 

«< If such be the general effect of marriage^* s»d 
the Prince, << I shall for Hie future think it dangcrons 
to connect my mterests with those of anotiier, lest I 
should be unhappy by my parents* fault.'* 
<< I have met,** said the Princess, ** with many who 
live single for that reafM>n: but I never found that 
their prudence ong^t to raise envy. They dream 
away tbeir time without friendship, without fondness, 
and are driven to rid themselves of the day, for which 
they have no use, by childish amusements, or vicious 
delights. They act as beings under the constant sense 
€£ some known inferiority, that fifls their minds with 
rancour, and their tongues vrith censure. They are 
peevish at home, and malevolent abroad ; and, as the 
outlaws of human nature, make it their business and 
their pleasure to disturb that society which debars 
them from its privileges. To live without feeling or 
exciting sympathy, to be fortunate without adding to 
the felicity- of others, or afflicted without tasting the 
balm of pity, is a state more gloomy than solitude : it 
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is not retreat^ but excliuion from mankind. Marriage 
has maqy pains, bat celibacy has no pleasm-es." 

** What then is to be doneP* said Rasselas; ^ the 
more we inquire, the less we can resolve. Surely he 
is most likely to please himself that has no other in^ 
clination to regard.** 



CHAP. xxyn. 

DUqukUum vptm Greainets. 

1 HB conversation had a riiort panse. Hie Frince, 
having conndered his sister's observation, told her, 
^t she had snrv^ed life with prejudice, and siippos-i 
ed misery where she ^d not find it. *^ Your narra- 
tive,** says he, ** throws yet a darker gloom upon the 
prospeciB of futurity : the predictions of Imlac were 
but ihint sketches of the evils painted by Nekayah. 
I have been lately convinced that quiet is not the 
dan^ter of grandeur, or of power : that her presence 
18 not to be bottglit by wealth, nor enforced by con* 
quest. It is evident, that as any man acts in a vdder 
compass, he must be more exposed to opposition 
from enmity, or miscarriage iTrom chance ; whoever 
has many to p*ease or to govern, must use the ministry 
of many agents, some of whpm vrOl be wicked, and 
toiye ignorant; by some he vrill be misle^, and 1^ 
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Others betrayed. If he gratifies one, he ^^ill offend 
another : those that are not Moored will think them- 
selves injured ; and, since favours can be conferred 
bnt npon few, the greater number will be always dis- 
contented.*' 

^ The discontent/* said the Princess, ^ which is 
thus unreasonable, I hope that I shall always have 
spirit to despise, and you power to repress.* 

" Discontent,** answered- Rassehw, " will not al- 
ways be without reason, nnder the most just and vigi- 
lant administration of public afiairs. None, however 
attentive, can always discover that merit.which indi- 
gence or faction may happen to obscnre ', and none, 
however powerful, ean always revFard it. Yet, he 
that sees inferior desert advanced above him, will na- 
turally impute that preference to partiality pr caprice ; 
and, indeed, it can scarcely be hoped that any man, 
however magnanimous by nature, or exalted by con- 
dition, will be able to persist for ever in fixed and in- 
exorable justice of distribution : he will sometimes in- 
dulge his own affections, and sometunes those of his 
fiivourites; he will permit some to please him, who 
can never serve him : he will discover in those whom 
be loves qualities which in reality they do not possess; 
and to those, from whom he receives pleasure, he vrill 
jn liis turn endeavour to give it. Tlius will recom- 
mendations sometimes prevail which were purchased 
by money, or by th^ more destructive bribery of flat- 
tery and servility. 

^ He that hath much to do vrill do something 
wrong, and of that wrong must suffer the consequesr 

4 ' 
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ee8 ; and if it vrere possible that he should always act 
rightly^ yet when such nombers are to judge of his 
conduct, the bad will censure and. obstruct him by 
malevolence, and the good sometimes by mistake. 

^ The highest stations cannot therefore hope to be 
the abodes of happiness, which I would willingly be- 
iieye to have fled firom thrones and palaces, to seats 
of humble privacy and placid obscurity. For what 
can hinder the satisfaction, or intercept the expecta- 
tions, of him whose abilities are adequate to his em- 
ployments, who sees with his own eyes tlie whole cir- 
-cnit of his influence, who chooses by his own know- 
ledge all whom he trusts, and whom none are tempt- 
ed to deceive by hope or fear? Sorely he has nothing 
to do tint to love and be loved^ to be vutuous and to 
be happy.'* 

- ^ Whether perfect happiness would be procured by 
perfect goodness,'' said Nekayafa, ^' this world will ne- 
ver afibrd an opportunity of deciding. But this, at 
least, may be maintained, that we do not always find 
visible hsq)pine9s in proportion to visible virtue. AU 
natural, and almost all political evils, are incident alike 
to the bad and good : they are confounded in the mi- 
sery of a famine, and not much distmguished in the 
fury of a faction \ they sink together in a tempest, and 
are driven together from their cotmtry by invaders.' 
AH that virtue am afibrd is quietness of conscience, 
and a steady prospect of a liappier state : this may 
-enable us to endure calamity with patience ; but re- 
member that patience ihust siq^pose pain.** 
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CHAP, xxvin. 

RaueUu tmi Nekayah ctmHrme their anwenation^ 

^^ Dear Prinoess,*' said Rasselaa, *' you fall intv 
the conqnoii errors of ejEaggerntory ijeclanmtion, by 
pjFodudpg, in a (i^iliar disqaisitioiiy examples of n«> 
Uonal cfJamities, and «ceiie# of extensive miseiyy 
iviucfa ofe foimd in books mlber tfaaii in the worlds 
9»d whichi m tl^ey are bonid, are ordauied to be rare. 
I^et Of Qol ipi^e evils whicb ure do HQt fise), nor ^ 
jure life by mifui^preseiitatioiis. I cannot be^r t|wt 
qnenilous eloqamice which tbreateqs every d|y vi4i 
a siege like that of Jerusalem, fliat makes &min^ 9^ 
tend on every flight of locusts, and suspends pes^once 
on the vnog of eveiy blast that issues from the sou^ 
** On necessary and inevitable evils, which oyer- 
whelm kingdoms at once, all disputation is iram: 
' when they happen, they must be ondur^d* But it is 
evident, that Ihese b wvlsi of nniverssil distress are mere 
dreaded thito felt : thousands and ten thonsands Moorish 
in yooth, and wither in age, without the knowledge of 
any other than domestic evils,- and ahare Uxt mn^ 
pleasure^ imd vexationa, whether their kings are mild 
or eruel, whether the armies of thehr comttry pursue 
their cnemiflSy or retreat before them. While conrtf 
sn^ distnrbed with intestine competitions, and ambas- 
sadors are negotiating in fiireign countries, the smith 
still plies his anvil, and the husbandmm drives his 

3 
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irfwtgli ibnmrd ; the ni^ceimriei of life am mpund 
and obtttDedy and Hie sncceiBive buiilieai of tlie 
fleason coDtinaes to midte it* v/mAeA retohitiam* 

** Let OS cease to consider what, pertiapSy may me- 
▼er happen, and what, when it shall happed, uriU 
UAfjtk at hmnan apeddatioD. W« will not endeavonr 
to modify the motions of tiie elemenHy or to fix .tiie 
dcstmy of kingdoms.' It i& our business to consider 
what betaigs like as tpxy petform ; eaeh labonring for 
tail own happiness, by phmntmg, within his circle^ how< 
eret narrow, the faappinesa of othett. 

'^ Marriage is evidently the dictate of natnre ) me^ 
and women were viade to be the compamions of each 
other, and therefore I cannot be persoaded but thai 
marriage is one of the means of happiness/* 

" I know not,** said the Princeis^ << wbeth^ niar* 
Rage be mxxre than one of the idnnmei^ble modes of 
human misery. When I see ilnd reckon the various 
forma of connubial infelicily, the unexpected causes 
ef lasting discord, the diveesHieti of temper, tlie oppo- 
sitions of opmton, the rude cojyUsioins of contrary de- 
sire where both are urged by violent impulses, the ob- 
stinate contest of disagreeable virtoes, where both are 
supported by consciousness of 'good intention, I am 
sometimes disposed to tUnk^ with the severer easuista 
of most nations, that marriage is rather permitted than 
approved, and that none, but by the instigation of a 
passion too much indulged, entangle themselves with 
indissoltible etimpact" 

^ Yon s^em to forget," replied Rissehis, ^ that yob 
have, even now, represented celibacy as less happy 
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fhaa marriage. Both conditioiis may be bad, but 
they cannot both be wont. Thus it happens whea 
wrong opinionft are entertainedy that they mataaDy; 
destroy each other, and leaye the mind open to 
truth." 

'^ I did not eiqiect," answered the Princess, ^ to. 
hear, that imputed to fiUsehood which is the conse- 
quence only of frailty. To the mind, as to the eye, it. 
is difficult to compare with exactness objects vast in 
their extent, and various in their parts. When we see 
or conceive the whole at once, we readily note the. 
discriminations, and decide the preference: but of 
two systems, of which neither can be surveyed by any 
human being in its full compass of magnitude and 
multiplicity of complication, where is the wonder that, 
judging of the whole by parts, I am alternately affect- 
ed by one and the other, as either presses on my me- 
mory or fancy ? We differ from ourselves just as we 
differ from each other, when we see only part of the 
question, as in the multifiuious relations of politics and 
morality : but when we perceive the whole at once, as 
numerical computations, all agree in one judgment, 
and none ever varies in his opinion." 

^ Let us not add, " said the prince,' ^* to the othev 
evils of life the bitterness of controversy, nor endear 
vour to' vie with each other in subtilttes of argument. 
We are employed in a search, of which both are 
equally to enjoy the success, or sufier by the miscar- 
riage. It is therefore fit that we assist eadi other* 
Yon surely conclude too hastily from the infelicity of 
marriage agauist its institution } will not the misery of 
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life prove equally that life cannot be the gift of hea. ' 
ven ; , the world most be peopled by nuirriage, or 
peopled without it." 

" How the world is to be peopled/* returned Ne- 
kayahy is not my care, and needs not be yours. I see 
no danger that the present generation should omit to 
leave successors behind them : we are not now inquir- 
ing for the world, but for ourselves.*' 



CHAP. XXIX. 

- » 

The debate on Marriage andifiued, 

^'^ Th£ good of the whole,** says Rasselas, '^ is the 
same vrith the good of all its parts. If marriage be 
best for mankind, it must be evidently best for indi- 
vidiKdS| or a permanent and necessary duty mast be 
the cause of evil, and some must be inevitably sacri- 
ficed to the convenience of others. In the estimate 
which you have made of the two states, it appears 
that the incommodfties of a single life are, in a great 
measure, necessary and certain, but those of the con- 
jugal state accidental and avoidable. I cannot for- 
bear to flatter myself that prudence and benevolence 
will make marriage happy. The general folly of man- 
kind is the cause of general complaint. IVhat can be 
expected but disappointment and repentance from a 
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choice made in the immatttritjr of yontb^ in the ardour 
of deare, without judgment, without foresiij^t, without 
inquiry after conformity of opinioiis^ similanty ei 
mamers, rectitude of judgment, or purity of aenti- 
ment, » 

^ Such 18 the common process of marriage. A 
youth or maiden meeting by chanpe, or brought toge- 
ther by artifice^ exchange glanceiy reciprocate cirili- 
ties, go home and dream of one another. Having lit- 
tle to divert attention, or diversify thought, they find 
themselves uneasy when they are apart, and therefore 
conclude that they shall be happy together. Hiey 
many, and discover vrhat nothing but voluntary blind- 
ness before had concealed ; they wear out life in atter- 
cations, and charge nature with cruelty. 

*' FVom those early marriages proceeds likewise the 
rivalry of parents and children : the son is eager to en- 
joy the world before the fiither is willing to forsake it, 
anfl there is hardly room at once for two generations. 
The daughter begins to bloom befbre the mother cau 
lie content to fade, and neither can forbear to wish 
for the absence of .the other. 

^* Sorely all tiiese evils may be avoided by that de- 
liberation and delay which prudence prescribes to ir« 
revocable choice. In the variety and j<^li^ of youth- 
ful pleasures life may be well enoo^ supported with- 
out the he^ of a partner. Long time will increase 
experience, and wide? views will allow better oppor- 
tunities of inquiry and selection : one advantage at 
least will be certain ; the parents will be visibly older 
than their cluldreD.'* j 



<< What re«oii, eawot ooUec^'' $M Nekagrali,.^'. and 
wiiat ezpeiiment hat not yet taUf^ty cm b« kftowtt 
only from tbe report of oUierai I have been told tlmt 
hite marriagea are not eminenll^ )i*Ppy« 1^ M a 
<|Destion too ioipoitant to be negleeteily and I have 
alien piopoaed it to those* vvhoae accuracy of teamkf 
and Qoniprehenriveneas of knowledge* made their ao^ 
frages iforUiy of regard. They have generally deter- 
nune^.that it is dangerous for a man and womanjto 
spspend. their ^40 upon ^ach other at.a time wheu 
ofuttiimt are^ed^and habits are established; when 
friendships .have been contracted on both sides* when 
tffe has been planned into jpel&od* and-th^ mjoad has 
Drag eigoyed the contemplatien of its own prospects. 

^ It is scarcely possible that two travelling .tbrougli 
the worid under the conduct of chance, should have 
been both directed to the same path* and it wUl not 
often ^ppen tfaai^ either will quit the track wfaidi ens* 
torn has made pleasing • When the desultory levity of 
yonA has settled into regularity* it is soon succeeded 
by pride ashamed to yield^ or obstina^ delighting to 
contend. And even thonf^ mutnat esteem produces 
mutual desire to please* time itself* as it modifies un* 
cbangeably the external ndcn, determines likewise.the 
direction of the passions* and gives an inflexible rig^ 
^ to the mannen. Long customs are not easi^ bro- 
ken ; he .that attempts to diange the course of his own 
^e very often labours' in vain* and bo^r shall wo do 
that for others wluch we are 8ddc«n able to do fin* 
oorselves?" 
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** But snTely,** interposed the prince^ ^ yoa suppose 
the cbief motive of choice forgotten or neglected.' 
Whenever I shall seek a wife, it shall be my first qnes-* 
tioDy whether she be wiUing to be led by reason ?" 

^ Thus it is," said Nekayah, *^ tiiat philosophers are- 
deceived.- There are a thousand familiar diq[>ate8' 
which reason never can decide : questions that elude 
investigation, and make logic ridiculous : cases where 
something must be done, and where little can be said. 
Consider the state of mankind, and inquire how few 
can be supposed to act upon any occasions, whether 
siBftll'or great, with all the reasons of action present to 
their minds. — ^Wretched would be the pair above all 
names of wretchedness, who should be doomed' to ad- 
just by reason, every morning, all the minute detail iji 
a domestic day. 

^' Those who marry at an advanced age, will proba- 
bly escape the encroachments of their children, but, in 
diminution of this advantage, they will be likely to 
leave them, ignorant and helpless, to a guardian's mer- 
cy : or if that shQuld not h^pen, they must at least 
go out of the world before they see those whom they 
love best either ^se or great. 

^''From their children, if they have less to fear, they 
have less also to hope, and they lose, without equiva- 
lent,' the joys of early love, and the 'convenience of 
uniting witti manners pliant, and minds susceptible of 
new impressions, which might wear away their dissimi- 
litudes by long cohabitation, as soft bodies, by conti- 
nnal attrition, conform their sui&ces to eadi other. ^ 
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^ I believe it will be found that those who many 
late are best pleased with their children^ and those 
who marry early with their parents.* 

'^ The miion of these two affections," said Rasselas, 
** wonld produce all that could be wished. Perhaps 
there is a lime when marriage mi(^t onite them, a time 
neither too early for the fiither, nor too late for the 
hnsband.* > 

^ Every hour," answered the Princess, ** confirms-' 
my prejndce in favour of the position so often uttered* 
by the mouth of Imfoc, * That nature sets her giite On 
tbe right hand and on the left.' Those conditions 
which flatter hope and attract desire, are so constitn-^ 
ted, that, as we approach one, we recede from ano* • 
ther. There are goods so opposed that we cannot 
seize both, but, by too much prudence, may pass be-- 
tween tiiem at too* great a distance to reach either. . 
This is often the fate of long consideration: he does, 
nothing who endeavours to do more than is allowed* 
to humanity. Flatter not yourself with contrarieties 
of pleasore. Of the blessings set before yon make: 
your choice,- and be content No man can taste the 
fruits <>f autumn, .while he is delighting his scent with 
the flowen oi the spring : no man can at the same 
time fill his cup from the source and from the mouth . 
oftheNOe." 
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CHAP. XXX. 

InUae mUn tmd dmmgeg the conncenaHm, 

Herb Indac entered, and intemipted tiiem. ^^ Im- 
bc," flaid RasseUa, ** I hare been taking from the 
Frineeif the dumal hiftory of private Ufe,. and am al^ 
mcfflt diieomaged from further search." 

^< It seems to me^" said Imlac^ <' that whUe you are 
nnildng the choice of life, yon neglect to live. Yon 
^vander about a smgle dty^ wMeh^ however large and 
diversified, can now afford few. noveltjes, and Ibifet 
that yon are in a conntiy fiunons among the eariiest 
monarchies for the power and wisdofo of its inhab^ 
tanta ; a country nHiere the sciences first dawned that 
iHommale the world, and beyond winch the arts ctti» 
not be traced of civil society or domestic life* 

^ The old Egyptians have left behind them, inomn 
ments o£ indqsti7 and power before which all Euro- 
pean magnificence is confessed to fiu)e away. The 
lains of their architeetore are the schoois of tnod^nk 
bnilderBy and firom the wonders whidbi time has spared 
we may conjectore, thon^ nncertainiy, vHiatithaa 
destroyed." 

*^ My curiosity/' said Rassehis, does not very strong- 
ly lead me to survey piles of stones, or mounds of 
earth ; my business is with men. I come here not to 
measure fragments of temples, or trace choaked aque- 
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dnetS) bat to look apoQ the yviam teeiMS of tfie pr^ 
sentworM.* 

^ Hie thJogB 'ivfaich are now befeie my" mid the 
Prineois, ^'reqidre atteatioiiy and denerve it. What 
Inve I to do with the heroes or the monuoienti of ai^ 
dent time»— with timet which never ean retom, and 
heroes, whose form of lile was different from all thnt 
the present condilioil of mankind reipihres or allows ?* 

** To know any thuig," retnmed the poet, ^ we 
most know its effects ; to see men we mnst see tlieir 
woiksy tint we may learn what reason has dictated, or 
passion has incited, and find what are the most power- 
fid motives of action. To Jndge rightly of the pre- 
sent, we most oppose it to the past ; for all jodgmeat 
&i comparative, and of the fatnre nothing can be known. 
The troth is, tlni no mind is much employed vpon the 
present : recollection and anticipatlmi fill np almost 
all our moments* Our passions are joy wkA grief, love 
and hatred^ hope and fear. Of Joy and grief the past 
is the object, and the fotnro of hope and ftar: even 
love and hatred respect the past, for tiie cause most 
have been before the effect. 

^ The present state of things is the eonseqaence of 
the former ; and it is natural to inqolre vrhat were the 
sbnrces of the good that we enjoy, or the evil that we 
suffer. If we act only for ourselves, to neglect the 
study of history is not prudent : . if we nt entrusted 
vnth the care of others, it is not just» Ignotancey 
vrhen it is voluntaty, is criminal ; and he may pro* 
perly be charged with evil who refused to learn how 
he might prevent it. 
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. *^ There is no pai^ of histoiy m generally tnefbl a» 
that which relates to the progress of the human mind, 
the gradual improvement of reason, the soccessive 
advances of science, the yicissitiides of learning and 
jgnorance, which ar« the light and darkness of think- 
ing beings, the extinction and resuscitation Of arts, 
and the revolutions of the intellectual world. If ac- 
counts of battles and invasions are peculiarly the 
business of the ptinces, useful or elegant artsare not 
to be neglected ; those who have kingdoms to govern, 
have understandings to cultivate. 
. << Example is always more efficacious than precept. 
A soldier is formed in war, and a painter must copy 
pictures. In this contemplattve life has the ad^ln- 
tage : great actions are seldom seen, but the labours 
of art are always at hand for those who desire to 
know what art has been able to perform. 

** When' the eye or th^ imagination is struck with 
any uncommon work, the next transition of an active 
mind is to the means by whidi it was performed. 
Here begins the true use of such contemplation ; we 
enlarge our comprehension by new ideas, and per- 
haps recover some, art lost to mankind, or learn what 
is less perfectly known in our ovm country.- At least 
we compare our own with former times, and either 
iejoice at our improvements, or^ what is the first mo- 
tion towards good, discover oinr defects." 

<< I am vdUing," said the Prince, ^ to see all that 
oa n deserve my search."—" And I," said the Princess^ 
<f shall rejoice to learn something of the manners 6f 
antiquity.'* 
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^ The most pompons monmnent of Egyj^^an great- 
nessy and one of the most bulky woiiu of mannal ij9- 
dofitiy^** said Imlac, " are the pyramids : £ibri<^ 
raised before the time of history, and of which the 
earliest narratiTes afford us only nucertain traditions. 
Of these the greatest is still standing, very little in- 
jured by time.*' 

" Let us visit them to-morrow,'* said Nekayah, " I 
have often heard of the pyramids, and shall not rest 
till I have seen them, within and wittioutj^ with my 
own eyes." 



CHAP. XXXI. 

Tkey vUU the Pyramids, 

The resolution being thns taken, they set out the 
next day. They laid tents upon their camels, being 
resolved to stay among the pyramids till their curi- 
osity was fully satisfied. They travelled gently, 
turned aside to every thing remarkable, stopped from 
time to time and conversed with the inhabitants, and 
observed the various iq>pearance8 of towns rained and 
inhabited, of wild and cultivated nature. 

When they came to the great pyramid, they were 
astonished at the extent of the base, and the height of 
the top. Imlac explained to them the principles upon 
which the pyramidal form was chosen for a fabric in- 
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tended to eo^xtend its dondon with that of tlie 
world; lie afaewed that its gradnal diminntion gave it 
Mch stabilitsry at defeated all the common attacks ^ 
the elements, and could scarody he overthrown by 
•eartiiqaakes themsdveSy fbe least resistible of natural 
iriolence. A concussion that should shatter the pyra- 
mid would threaten the dissoluticm of the continent. 

They measured all its dimensions and pitched theur 
tents at its foot. Next day they prepared to enter its 
interior apurtments, and having faired the common 
guides, climbed up to the first passage, when the ft- 
vourite of the Princess looking mto the cavity, stepped 
back and trembled. ^Pekuah,** said the Princess, 
*^ of what art thou afiraid T— ^ Of the narrow , en- 
trance," answered the lady, ^and of the dreadful 
gloom. I dare not enter a phice which must surely be 
inhabited by nnquiet souls. Hie oiif^nal possessors 
of these dreadful vaults will stait up before us, and 
peihiqps shut us in for ever?* She spoke, and threw 
her arms round the neck of her mistress. 

' ^ If all your fbur be c€ apparitions,** said the Prince, 
^ I viill promise you safety : there is no danger flrom 
the dead; he that is once buried will be seen no 
more.** 

^ lliat the dead are seen no more,'* said Inilac, 
** I win not undertake to mamtain against the concur- 
rent and unvaried testimony of all ages, and of all na- 
tions. There ii no people, rude or learned, among 
whom appuritions of the dead are not related and be- 
lieved. This opinion, which, peiiiaps, prevails as far 
as hiunan nature is diffused, could become universal 
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only by its tnith : those that nerer heard of one ano- 
ther would not have agreed in a tale vMcAi nothing 
but experience can make credible. That it is doubt- 
ed by single cavillers can yeiy little weaken the ge- 
neral evidence, and some who deny it vnth their 
tongues, confess it by their fears. 

Yet I do not mean to add ne^ terrors to those 
which have already seized upon Peknah. There can 
be no reason why spectres should haunt the pyramid 
more than other places, or why they should have 
power or will to hurt innocence and purity. Our en- 
trance is no violation of their privileges; we can take 
nothing from them, how then can we olSend themP' 

" My dear Pekuah," said the Princess, " I will al- 
ways go before you, and Imlac shall follow you. Re- 
member that you are the companion of the Princess 
of Abissinia.'* 

" If the Princess is pleased that her servant should 
die," returned the lady, 4' let her command some 
death less dreadful than inclosure in this horrid ca- 
vern. You know I dare not disobey you ; I must go 
.if you command me; but, if I once enter, I shall ne- 
ver come back." 

The Prmcess saw that her fear was too strong for 
expostulation or reproof, and embracing her, told her 
that she shoiUd stay in the tent till their return. 'Pe- 
, koah was not yet satisfied, but inireated the Princess 
.not to pursue so dreadful a purpose as that of entering 
tiie recesses of the pyiamids. '< Though I cannot 
teach courage,*' said N^kayah, '< I must not leara 
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cowardice ; nor leare at last undone wbat I came 
hither only to do." 



CHAP. XXXII. 

They enter the Pyramid. 

Jtekuah descended to the tents, and the rest enter- 
ed the pyramid; they passed through the galleries, 
surveyed the vaults of marble, and examined the chest 
in which the body of the founder is supposed to have 
been reposited. They then sat down in one of the 
most spacious chambers to rest awhile, before they 
attempted to return. 

** We have now,** said imlac, '' gratified our minds 
with an exact view of the greatest work of man, 
except the wall of China. 

^ Of the wall it is very easy to assign the motives. 
It secured a wealthy and timorous nation from the in- 
cursions of barbarians, whose un&kilfulness in the arts 
mtlde it easier for them to supply their wants by 
rapine than by industry, and who from time to time 
poured in upon the inhabitants of peaceful commerce, 
as vultures dei^end upon domestic fowl. Tlieir cele- 
rity and fierceness made the wall necessary, and theur 
ignorance made it efficacious! 
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" Bat for the pyramids no reason has ever been given, 
adequate to the cost and labour of the work. The nar- 
rowness of the chambers proves that it could afford 
no retreat from enemies, and treasures might have 
been reposited at far less expense with equal s'bcurity. 
It seems to have been erected only in compliance 
vritfa that hunger of imagination which preys inces- 
santly upon life, and must be always appeased by 
some employment. Those who have already all that 
they can enjoy, must enkurge their desires. He tha( 
has built for use, till use is supplied, must begin to 
build for vanity, and extend his plan to the utmost 
power of human performance, that he may not be 
soon reduced to form another wish. 

^^ I consider this mighty structure as a monument of 
the insuj£ciency of human enjoyments. A king, 
whose power is unlimited, and whose treasures sur- 
mount all real and imaginary wants, is compelled to 
solace, by the erection of a pyramid, the satiety of 
dominion and tastelessness of pleasures, and to amuse 
the tediousness of declining life, by seeing thousands 
labouring without end, and one stone, for no purpose, 
laid upon another. Whoever thou art, that, not con- 
tent with a moderate condition, imaginest happiness 
in royal magnificence, and dreamest that command or 
riches can feed the appetite of novelty with perpetual 
gratifications^ survey the pyramids, and confess thy 
foUy!" . 
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CHAP.XXXin. 

. The PriMcen meets with an wiexpeeted mt^orlusie., 

•1 HEY row up, and retunied throogh' the cavity at 
iivbich they entered, and the Princess prepared for her 
fiiTourite a long narrative of dark labyrinths, and costly 
rooms, and of the different impressions which the 
varieties of the way had made npon her. Bat when 
they came to their train, they found- every one silent 
and dejected : the men discovered shame and fear 
in theur countenances, and the women were weeping 
in their tents. 

, What had happened they did not try to conjecture, 
but inmiediately inquired. '^ Yon had scarcely enter- 
ed into the pyramid," said one of the attendants, 
^ when a troop of Arabs mshed upon us; we were 
too few to resist them, and too slow to escape. They 
were about to search the tents, set us on onr camels, 
and drive us along before them, when the approach of 
some Turkish horsemen put them to flight ; but they 
seized the lady Pekuah with her two maids, and 
carried them away: tlie Turks are now pursuing them 
by our instigation, but I fear they will not be able to 
overtake them." 

The Princess was overpowered with surprise and 
grief. Rasselas, in the first heat of his resentment, 
ordered his servants to follow him, and prepared to 

3 
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ponae the robbers with his sabre in his hand. '' Sir,** 
said Lnlac, ** what can you hope from violence at 
valour ; the Arabs are mounted on horses tiaihed to 
battle and 'retreat ; we have only beasts of burden. 
By leaving our present station we may lose the 
Princess, but cannot hope to regain Pekuah." 

In a short time the Turks returned, having not 
been able to reach the enemy. The Princess burst 
out into new lamentatiops, and Rasselas could scarcely 
forbear to reproach them witli cowardice ; but Imlac 
was of opinion, that the escape of the Arab was no 
addition to their misfortune, for, perhaps, they would 
have killed their captives rather than have resigned 
them. 




CHAP. XXXIY. 

They return to Cairo wUhaut Pekudh, 

« 

1 HERE was nothing to be hoped from longer stay. 
They returned to Cairo, repenting of their curiosity, 
censuring the negligence of the government, lamenting 
tlteir own rashness, which had neglected to procure 
a guard, imagining many expedients by which the 
loss of Pekuah might have becn-prevented, .and re* 
solvmg to do something fof her ' recovery, though 
none coiild find any thing proper to be done. 
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Nekayah retired to her cbamber, where her women 
attempted to comfort her, by telfing her that all had 
their tronbles, and that hufy Peknah had enjoyed 
much happineu in the world for a long time, and 
might reasonably expect a change of fortune. They 
hoped some good wonld befal her wheresoever she 
was, and that their mistress would find another friend, 
who might supply her place. 

The Princess made them no answer, and they con- 
tinned the form of condolence, not mndi grieved in 
their hearts that the favourite was lost 

Next day the Prince presented to the Bassa a me- 
morial of the wrong which he had suffered, and a 
petition for redress. The Bassa threatened to punish 
the robbers, but did not attempt to catch them, nor 
indeed could any account or description be given 
which might direct the pursuit. 

It soon appeared that nothing wonld be done by 
authority. Governors being accustomed to hear of 
more crimes than they can punish, and more wrongs 
tlian they can redress, set themselves at ease by in- 
discriminate negligence, and presently forget the re- 
quest when they lose sight of the petitioner. 

Imlac then endeavoured to gain some intelligence 
by private agents. He found many who pretended 
to an exact knowledge of all the hauuts of the Arabs, 
and to regular correspondence with their chiefs, and 
who readily undertook the recovery of Peknah. Of 
these, some were furnished with money for their 
jonrney, and came back no more ; some were liberally 
paid for accounts which a few days discovered to be 

4 
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labe* Bat the Princess would not suffer any means^ 
however improbable, to be left untrieil. While she 
was doing something she kept her hope aliye. As 
one expedient failed, another was suggested; when 
one messenger returned unsuccessful, another was 
dispatched to a different quarter. 

Two months had passed, and of Pekuah nothing 
had been heard j the hopes which they had endea- 
voured to raise in each other grew more languid, and 
the Princess, when she saw nothii^ more to be tried, 
sunk down inconsoUible in hopdess dejection. A 
thousand times she reproached herself vrith the easy 
compliance by which she permitted her favourite to 
stay behind her. '^ Had not my fondness," said she, 
" lessened my authority, Pekuah had not dared to 
talk of her terrors. She ought to have feared me 
more than spectres. A severe look would have over- 
powered her ; a peremptory command would have 
compelled obedience. Why did foolish indulgence 
prevail upon me P why did I not speak and refuse to > 
hear?" 

'^ Great Princess," said Imlac; ^' do not reproach 
yourself for your virtue, or consider that as blameable 
by which evil has accidentally been caused. Your 
tenderness for the timidity of Pekuah was generous 
and kind. — When we act accordiilg to our duty, we 
commit the events to him by whose laws our actions 
are govenied, and who wM suffer none to be finally 
punished for obedience. When, in prospect of some 
good, whether natural or moral, we break the rules 
prescribed us, wc withdraw from the direction of 
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snperior wisdom, and take all consequences npon onr- 
selves. Man cannot so far know the connection of 
causes and events, as that he may venture to do wrong 
in order to do right. Wlien we pnrsue our end by law- 
ful means, we may always console oar miscarriage by 
the hope of future recompense. "When we consult onljr 
our own policy, and attempt to find a nearer way to 
good, by overleaping Hie settled boundaries of right 
and wrong, we cannot be happy even by succeto, l>e- 
cause we cannot escape the consciousness of oor fault ; 
but if we miscarry, the disappointment is irremediably 
imbittered. How comlbrtless is the sorrow of him 
who feels at once the pangs of gaUt, and the vexation 
of calamity, which guUt has brought npon him ? 

'^ Consider, Princess, what would have been your 
condition, if the lady Pekuah had entreated to su:com- 
pany yon, and, being compelle4 to ituy in the tents, 
had been carried away ; or how would youh^ve borne 
the thought, if you had forced her into the pyramid, 
and she had died before you in agonies of terror." 

'^ Had either happened," said Nekayah, ^ 1 could 
not have borne life till now: I should have been 
tortured to madness by the remembrance of such 
cruelty, or must have pined away in abhorrence of 
myself." 

^< This at least," said Imlac, ^' is the present reward 
of virtuous conduct, that no unlucky consequence 
can oblige us to repent it.v 
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CHAP. XXXV. 

T%e Prineets languUhea for vxmt of Pdcuah. • 

Nekayah, being thus reconciled to herself, found 
tbat no eyil is insupportable but that which is accom- 
panied with consciousness of wrong. She was, from 
that time, delivered from the violence of tempestuous 
sorrow, and sunk into silent pensiveness and gloomy 
tranquillity. She sat from morning to CTening recol- 
lecting all that had been done or said by her Peknah, 
treasured up with caire every trifle on which Pekuah 
had set an accidental value, and which might recal to 
mind any little incident or careless conversation. The 
sentiments of her, whom she now expected to see no 
more, were treasured in her memory as mles of life, 
and she deliberated to no other end than to conjecture 
on any occasion what would have been the opmion 
and counsel of Pekuah. 

The women, by whom she was attended, knew no- 
thing of her real condition, and therefore she could 
not talk to them but with caution and reserve. She 
began to remit her curiosity^ having no great care to 
connect notions which she had no convenience of ut- 
tering. Rasselas endeavoured first to comfort, and 
afterwards to divert her ; he hired musicians, to whom 
she seemed to listen, but did not hear them, and pro- 
cured masters to instruct her in various arts, whose 
lectures, when they visited her again, were again to 
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be repeated. She had lost her taste of pleasore, and 
her ambition of excelloice. And her mind, thoogh 
forced into short excorsionsy always recnrred to the 
image of her friend. 

Imlac was eveiy morning earnestly enjoined to re- 
new his inqoirte, and was asked eveiy night whether he 
had yet heard of Pekoah, till, not being able to retnm 
the Princess the answer that she desired, he was less 
and less willing to come into he^ presence. She ob- 
served his backwardness, and commanded him to at- 
tend her. /^ You are not," said she, *^ to confound 
impatience with resentment, or to suppose that I 
charge you with negligence, because I repine at your 
unsoccessfolpess. I do not much wonder at your ab- 
sence. I know that the unhiqipy are never pleasing, 
and that all naturally avoid the contagion of misery. 
To hear complaints is wearisome, alike to the vnretchr 
ed and the hs^py ; for who would cloud by adven- 
titious grief the short gleams of gaiety which life al- 
' lows us? or who, that is struggling under his own 
evils, -will add to them the miseries of another ^ 

'^ The time is at hand, when none shall be disturbed 
any longer by the sighs of Neki^yah : my search after 
happiness is now at an end. I am resolved to retire 
' from the world with all its flatteries and deceits, and 
will hide myself in solitude, without any other care than 
to compose my tiiou^U, and regulate my hours by a 
constant succession of innocent occupations, tiU, vrith 
a mind purified from earthly desires, I shall enter into 
that state, to which all are hastening, and in which I 
hope agam to enjoy the friendship of Pekuah." 
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^' Do not entangle your mind," said Imlac, '' by ir- 
revocable determinations, nor increase the burden of 
life by a voluntary accumulation of misery : the weari- 
ness of retirement will continue or increase when the 
loss of P^kuah is forgot. That you have been depriv- 
ed of one pleasure is no very good reason for rejec- 
tion of the rest.** 

^ Since Pekuah vras taken from me," said the Prin- 
cess, ^ I have no pleasure to reject or to retain. She 
that has no one to love or trust, has little to hope. She 
wants the radical principle of happiness. We may, 
peihaps, allow that what satisfaction this world can 
afford, must arise from the conjunction of wealth, 
knowledge, and goodness : wealth is nothing but as it 
is bestowed, and knowledge nothing but as it is com- 
municated : they must therefore be imparted to others, 
and to whom could I now delight to impart them? 
Goodness affords the only comfort which can be en* 
joyed without a partner, and goodness may be practis- 
ed in retirement." 

^' How far solitude may admit goodness, or advance 
it, I shall not," replied Imlac, '* dispute at present. — 
Remember the confession of the pious hermit. You 
will wish to return into the world when the image of 
your companion has left your thoughts." '' That time," 
said Nekayah, '^ will never come. The generous 
frankness, the modest obsequiousness, and tlie faithful 
secresy of my dear Pekuah, will always be more mis- 
sed, as I shall live longer to see vice and folly." 

^ The state of a nund oppressed vrith a sudden cala- 
mity," said Imlac, '' is like that of the fabulous iuhabi- 
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taots of the new created earth, who, when the first 
night came upon them, supposed that d&y would never 
retnn. When the doads of sorrow gather over us, 
#e see nothing heyond them, nor can imagine how 
they will be dispelled : yet a new day succeeded to 
the night, and sorrow is never long without a dawn of 
ease* But they who restrain themselves from receiv- 
ing comfort, do as the savages would have done, had 
they put out theur eyes when it was darl:. Our minds, 
like our bodies, are in continual flux ; sometilung is 
houriy lost, and something acquired. To lose much at 
once is inconvenient to either, but white the vital 
powers remain uninjnred; nature will find the means 
of reparation. Distance lias the same effect on the 
mind as on the eye, and while we glide along the 
stream of time, whatever we leave behind us is alvhiys 
lessening, and that which we approach increasing, in 
magnitude. Do not suffer life to stagnate; it will 
grow muddy for want of motion ; commit yourself 
again to the current of the world; Peknah wfll vanish 
by degrees ; you will meet in your way some other 
fiivoorite, or leam to diffuse yourself in general con- 
versation.'* 

'^ At least," said the Prince, '^ do not despair before 
all remedies have been tried ; the inquiry after the un- 
fortunate lady is still continued, and shall be earned 
on with greater diligence, on condition that you will 
promise to wait a year for the event, without any un- 
alterable resolution.*' 

- Nekayali thought this a reasonable demand, and 
made the promise to her brother, who had been advis- 
ed by Imlac to require it. Imlac had, indeed, no 
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great hope of regaiimig Pekoab, bat he supposed^ that 
if he coHld secnre the mtenral of a year, the Princess 
wonld foe then in no danger of a cloister. 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

Pekudk is siiU remembered. The Progress of Sorrow, 

P^EKAYAH, seeing that nothing was omitted for the 
recovery of her favourite, and having, by her promise, 
set her intention of retirement at a distance, began im- 
perceptibly to retarn to common cares and common 
pleasures. She rejoiced without her own consent at 
the suspension of her sorrows, and sometimes caught 
herself with indignation in the act of turning away 
from her mind the remembrance of her, whom yet she 
resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day for , 
meditation on the merits and fondness of Peknah, and 
for some weeks retired constantly at the time fixed, 
and returned with her eyes swollen and her coimte- 
inance clouded. ]^y degrees she grew less scrupulous 
and suffered any important and pressing avocation to 
dday the tribnte of daily tears. She then yielded to 
less occasions j and sometimes forgot what she was in- 
deed afraid to remember, and, at last, wholly released 
herself from the duty of periodical affliction. 
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Her real love for Pekiiah was not yet dimiiiished. 
A thousand occurrences brought her back to monory, 
and a thonsand wants, which nothmg but the confi- 
dence of friendship can supply, made her frequently 
regretted. She, therefore, solicited Imlac, never to 
desist from inquiry, and to leave no art of intelligence 
untried, that at least she might have the comfort of 
knovnng that she did not suffer by negligence or slug- 
gishness. '' Yet what,*' said she, ^ is to be expected 
from our pursuit of happiness, when we find the state 
of life to be such, that happiness itself is the cause of 
misery ? Why should we endeavour to attain that, of 
which the possession cannot be secured? I shall 
henceforward fear to yield my heart to excellence, 
however bright, or to fondness, however tender, lest I 
should lose again what I have lost in Peknah.' 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

The Princess hears tuws of Pekttdh* 

In seven months one of the messengers vriio had been 
sent away upon the day when the promise was drawn 
from the Princess, returned, after many imsucoessftd 
rambles, from the borders of Nubia, with an account 
that Peknah was in the' hands of an Arab cfaief^ who 
possessed a castle oi* fortress on the extremity of 
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Egypt. Ilie Arab, whose revenue was plander, was 
willing to restore her, with her two attendants, for two 
hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The Princess 
was m ecstasies when she heard that her favonrite was 
alive, and mig^t so cheaply be ransomed. She could 
not think of delaying for a moment Pekuah's happmess 
or her own, but entreated her brother to send back 
the messenger with the sum required. Imlac being 
consulted, was not very confident of the veracity of 
the relator, and was stiU more doubtful of the Arab's 
faith, who might, if he were too liberally trusted, de- 
tam at once the money and the captives. He thouglit 
it dangerous to put themselves in the power of the 
Arab, by going into his district, and could not expect 
that the rover would so much expose himself as to 
come into the lower country, where he might be seiz- 
ed by the forces of the Bassa. 

It is difficult to negociate where neither will trust. 
But Imlac, after some deliberation, directed the mes- 
senger to propose that Pekuah should be conducted 
by ten horsemen to the monastery of St Anthony, 
which is situated in the deserts of Upper-Egypt, 
where she should be met by the same number, and 
her ransom should be paid. 

That no time might be lo«t, as they expected that 
the proposal ^would not be refused, they immediately 
began their journey to the monastery ; and when they 
arrived, Imlac went fonvard with the former messen- 
ger' to the Arab's fortress. Rasselas vras desirous to 
go with them, but neither his sister nor Itnlac would 
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consent. Hie Axaib, acooidinf to the enstom of his 
nation^ observed the laws of hospitality with great 
exactness to those who put themselves into his power, 
and in a few days, brought Pekuah with her maids, 
by easyjoomies, to the place appointed, where, re« 
ceiving the stipulated price, he restored her with great 
respect^ to liberty and her fiiends,. and undertook to 
conduct them back towards €airo beyond all danger 
of robl>ery or violence. 

The Princess and her favourite embraced each 
otiier with transport too violent to be ei^ressed, and 
went out together to pour their tendoness in secret, 
and exchange the professions of kindness and grati- 
tude. After a few hours they returned into the re- 
fectory of the convent, where, in the presence of the 
prior and his brethren, the Prince required of Pekuah 
the history of her adventures. 



CHAP, xxxvni. 

The iuhentures of the Lady Pekuah, 

^^ At what tune, and in what manner, I was forced 
.away,** said Pekuah, ^ your servants have told you. 
The suddenness of the event struck me with surprise, 
and I was at first rather stopified than agitated with 
any passion of either fear or sorrow. My contusion 
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was increased by the speed abd tattnlt of our flighty 
whfle we were foUowed by the Turks, who, as it 
seemed, soon despaired to overtake us, or were afraid 
of those whom they made a show of menacing. 

When the Arabs saw themsalves out of danger, 
they slackened their course, and as I was less harassed 
by external violence, I began to feel more uneasmess 
in my mind. After some time we stopped near a 
spring, shaded with trees, in a pleasant meadow, where 
we were set upon the ground, and offer^ such re- 
freshments as our masters were partaking. I was 
suffered to sit with my maids apart from the rest, and 
none attempted tO comfort or insult us. Here I first 
began to feel the full weight of my misery. The girls 
sat weeping in silence, and from time to time looked 
on me for succour. I knew not to what condition Ve 
were doomed, nor could conjecture where would be 
the place of our captivity, or whence to draw any 
hope of deliverance. I was in the hands .of robbers 
and savages, and had no reason to suppose that their 
pity was n^ore than their justice, or that they wouM 
forbear the gratification of any ardour of desire, or 
caprice of cruelty. I, however, kissed my maids, and 
endeavoured to pacify them by remarking, that we 
were yet treated with decency, and that smce we 
were now carried beyond pursuit there was no dang^ 
of violence to oui* lives. * 

'^ When we were to be set again on horseback, my 
maids clung round me, and refused to be parted, but 
I commanded them not to irritate those who had us 
in tiidr power. We travelled the remaining part of 
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the day through an mtfreqaented and pathlen conn- 
try, and came by moonlight to the side of a hUl, 
where the rest of the troop was stationed. Hieir tents 
were pitched, and their fires kindled, and onr duef 
was welcomed a» a oian much beloved by his depen- 
dants. 

*' We were received into a large tent, where we 
fomid women who had attended their husbands in the 
expedition. They set before us the sapper which 
they had provided, and I ate it rather to encourage my 
maids than to comply with any appetite of my ovni. 
When the meat vras talcen away, they spread the carpets 
for repose. I was weary, and hoped to find in sleep 
that remission of distress which nature seldom denies. 
Ordering myself therefore to be ondrest, I observed 
that the women looked very earnestly npon me, not 
expecting, I suppose, to see me so submissively at«- 
tended. When my upper ve^t was taken ofi^ they 
were apparently struck vrith the splendoor of my 
clothes, and one of them timorously laid her liand 
upon the embroidery. ' She then went out, and, in a 
short time came back with another woman, who I 

seemed to be of higher rank and greater authority. | 

She did, at her entrance, the usual act of reverence, i 

and taking me by the hand, placed me in a smaller i 

tent, spread with finer carpets, where I spent the [ 

night quietly with my maids. L 

'^ In the moming,^ as I was sitting on the grass,, the ' 

chief of the troop came towards me. I rose up to re- 
ceive him, and he bowed tirith great respect ^ Illnstii- 
OII8 lady,* said he, ^ my fortune is better than I had 
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presumed to hope ; I am told, by my uTomen, that i 
have a princes in my camp.' — ^ Sir/ answered 1, 
^ your women have deceived tiiemselves and you ; I 
am not a princess, but an unhappy stranger, who in* 
tended soon to have left this country, in which I am 
now to be imprisoned for ever.' ^ Whoei^, or 
wfaencesoever yon are,' returned the Arab, 'your 
dress, and that of your servants, shew your rank to 
be high, and your wealth to be great. Why should 
yoB, who can so easily procure your ransom^ think 
yourself in danger of perpetual captivity? Tlie pu^ 
pose ci my incursions is to increase my riches, or 
more properly to gattier tribute. The sons of Ishmael 
are the natural and hereditary lords of this part of 
the continent, which is usurped by late mvaders and 
low-bom tyrants, from whom we are compelled to 
take by the sword what is denied to justice. The 
violence of v^ar admits no distinction ; the lance timt 
is lifted at guilt and power will sometimes &11 on 
innocence and gentleness.' 

• < How littl^,' said I, < did I expect that yesterdqr 
it should have fallen upon me.' 

* Misfortunes,' answered the Arab, ' should always 
be expected. If the eyes of hostiiity c<Md learn re<» 
verence or pity, excelleisce like yoon had been ex« 
empt from injury. Bat the angels of affliction ^read 
their toils alike for the virtuous and the vricked, for 
the mighty and the mean. Do not be disconsolate; 
I am not one of ithe lawless and cruel rovers of the 
desert ; I know the rules of civil life ; I will fix your 
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nmsoniy give a passport to your mesflenger, and per- 
ibnn my stipiUation whfa nice ponctiiality.' 

^ Yoo win easily belieTe that I wa» pleased w^ 
his conrtesy -, and finding that his predominate passion 
was desire of money, I began now to think my dan- 
ger less ; for I new that no sum would be thou^t too 
great for the release of Pekuah. I told him that he 
shonld have no reason to charge me with ingratitade^ 
if I was. nsed with kindness^ and that any ransom, 
which conld be expected from a maid of common 
rank, wonM be paid, bnt thit ha most not persist to 
late me as a princess. He said he would confer 
what he should demand, and then, smiling, bowed 
. and retired. • 

^ Soon after the women eame about me, each ton* 
tending to be more officious than the other, and my 
maidsL themselves were served with reverence. We 
travelled onvrard by short jonmies. On the fourth 
day the diief told me that my ransom must be two 
hundred ounces of gold, which I not only promised 
him, but told him that I would add fifty more, i^ 
and my maids were honourably treated. 

^^ I never knew the power of gold before. FVom 
vthat time I*was the* leader ^f the troop. The march 
of every day was longer or diorter as I commanded,' 
and the tents were pitched where I chose to .rest. 
We now had camels and other conveniences ^fi>r 
travel, my own women were always at my side, and 
I amused myself with observing the manners of the 
'.vagrant nati<His, and with viewing remauis of ancient' 
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edifices, with which these deserted coantries appear to 
have been, in some distant age, lavishly embellished. 
" The chief of the band- was a man fkr from illite- 
late: he was able to travel by the stars <» the com- 
pass, and had marked in hiS' erratic eicpedition snch 
places as are mostworti^ the notioe of a passenger. 
He -observed tome, tint buildings are always best- 
preserved in places little freipiented, and difficult of 
accen : €or, vrfaen once a country declines from its 
primitive splendour, tht more inhabitants are left,' the 
quicker ruin wiU be made. Walls saspp\y stones more 
easily than quanriei^ flted palaces and temples will be 
demolished to make stables of granite, and oottages. 
of porphyry. 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

The adcaUwres of Pdmah cmitimied. 

^^ We wand^ned about in this manner for seme 
weeks, either,, as our chief pretended, for my gratifi- 
cation, or, as I rather suspected, for some convenience 
of his own. I endeavoured to appear contented 
where snUeimess and resentment would have been of 
no use, and that endeavour conduced much to the calm- 
ness of my^mind -, but my heart was always with Ne- 
kayab^ and the troubles of the ni^^ iianch over- 
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balanced the amosements of the day. My nvomeOy 
who threw all their cares upon their mistreM, «et 
theur hundiB at ease from the tone when they mw me 
treated with respect, and gave themselves up to the 
incidental alleviation of onr fiitigae wittiout solicitade 
or sorrow. I was pleased with tlieir pleasorey and 
aninlated with their confidfpcc. My condition had 
lost much of its terror, since I found that the Anb 
ranged the country merely to get riches. Marlte is 
an uniform and tractable vibe: other intellectual 
distempers are diiferent in different constitutions of 
mind ; that which sootlis the pride of one wUl offend 
the pride d another ; but to the favour of the co- 
vetous there is a ready way — ^bnng money, and no- 
thing is denied. 

^ At last we came to the dwelling of our chie^ a 
strong and spacious house built with stone, on an island 
of the Nile, which lies, as I was told^ under the tro- 
pic. 'Lady,' said the Arab, 'you shall rest after 
your journey a few weeks in this place, where you 
are to consider yourself as sovereign. My occupa- 
tion is war; I have therefore chosen this obscure 
residence, from which I can issue unexpected, and to 
which I can retire onpnrsued. You may now repose 
in security: here aie few pleasures, but here is no 
^^ger.' He then led me iitto the inner apartments, 
and seating me on the richest conch, bowed to the 
groRDd. 

His women, who considered me as a rival, looked 
^me with great malignity ; but being soan infor«ied 
1 M^ a gr^g^ Ij^^y^ detained only for my ransom, . 
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they began to vie with each other in ob^eqnioasness 
and reyerence, 

'^ Being again comforted ndth new assurances of 
speedy liberty, I was for some days diverted from 
impatience by the novelty of the place. The tur^ts 
overlooked the country io a great tUstance, and ai^ 
forded a view of many windings of the stream. In 
the day I wandered from one place to another^ as the 
course of the sun varied the splendour of the prospect^ 
and saw many things .which I had never seen before. 
The crocodiles ^ and river-horses are common in this 
unpeopled region, and I often looked upon them with 
terror, though I knew that they could not hurt me. 
For some time I expected to see mermaids and tri- 
tons, vrhich, as Imlac lias told me, the European tra- 
ilers have stationed in Nile, but no such beings 
ever iq>peared, and the Arab, when I inquired afler 
them, laughed at my credulity. 

'' At night the Arab always attended me to a tower 
set apart for celestial observations, where he endea- 
voured to teach me the names and courses of the 
Stan. I had no great mclination to this study, but an 
appearance of attention was necessary to please my 
instructor, who valued himself for his skill, and, in a 
little while, I found some employment requisite to 
beguile the tediousness of time, which viras to be 
passed always amidst the same objects. I vras weary 
of looking in the morning on tilings from which I 
had turned avray weary in the evening: I therefore 
yras at last willing^ to observe the stars rather tlian do 
nothing, but could.not always compose my thoughts, 
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and wai often tiunkiiig on Nckayah iHien otlien 
imagined me contemplating the sky. Soon after tiie 
Arab went opon another ezpeditiony and tiien my 
only pleasure was to talk with my nudds about the 
accident by which we were canned away, and the 
happiness that we should all enpoy at the aid of oar 
captivity." 

^ Tliere were women in your Arab's fortrefBy" said 
the Princess, " why did yon not make them yoor 
companions^ enjoy theb ctmyersation^ and partake 
their diyersions? In a place where they finind busi- 
ness or amnsementy why should you alone sit cor- 
roded with idle melancholy ? or why could yea not 
bear for a few months that condttton to which they 
were condemned for life ?* 

** The diyersions of the women," answered Pekn^b!, 
** were only childish play, by which the mind, ac- 
customed to stronger operations, could not be kept 
busy. I could do all which they delighted in doing 
by powers merely sensitive, while my intellectual 
faculties were flown to Caip. They ran from room 
to room, as a bird hops from wire to wire in his cage. 
They danced for the sake of motion, as lambs frisk in 
a meadow. One sometimes pretended to be hurt 
that the rest might be alarmed, or hid hereelf that 
ataother might seek her. Part of their time passed 
in watching the progress of light bodies that floated 
on the river, and part in marking the various forms 
into which clouds broke in the sky. 

'^ Their business was only needle-work, in which 
I and my maids sometimes helped theat; but yoti 
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know that the mind will easily straggle from the. 
fingers, nor will yon suspect tiiat captivity and ab- 
sence from Nekayah could receive solace from silken 
flowers. 

** Nor was much satisfaction to be hoped irom 
their conversation: for of what could they be ex- 
pected to talk : They had seen nothing : for they 
had lived from early youth in that narrow spot : of 
what t^ey had not seen they could have no know- 
ledge, for they could not read. They had no idea 
but of the few things that were within then: view, and 
had hardly names for any thing but their clothes and. 
theur.food. As I bore a superior character, I was 
often called to terminate their quarrels, which I de- 
cided as equitably as I could* If it could have 
amised me to hear the complaints of each against the 
rest, I might have been often detained by liMag stories, 
but the motives of their animosity wexe so small that 
I could not listen without interrupting the tale." 

^ How," said Rasselas, ^' can the Arab, whom you 
represented as a man of more than common accom- 
plishments, take any pleasure in his seraglio when it 
is filled with women like these ? Are they exquisitely 
beautiful ^ 

^ They do not," said Pekuah, want that unaffected 
and Ignoble beauty which may subsist without spright- 
liness or sublimity, without energy of thought or digni- 
ty of virtue. But to a man like the Arab such beaufy 
was only a flower casually plucked and carelessly 
thrown away. Whatever pleasures he might find 
among them, ^ey were not those of friendship or so- 
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ciety. Vhen they were playing about homy he looked • 
on them with inattentiTe saperioiity ^ when they vied 
for his regard, he Mmetimes tamed away disgosted. 
As they had no knowledge, their task could take no« 
thing from tiie tedioosness of life : as they had no 
(^ice, their fondness, or appearance of fondness, ex- 
cited in him neither pride nor gratitude : he was not 
exalted in his own esteem by the smiles of a woman 
who saw no other man, nor was mndi obliged by tiiat 
regard, of which he conld never know the sincerity, 
and whidi he might often perceive to be exerted not 
so mnch to delight him as to pain a rivaL Hat which 
he gave, and they received, as love, was only a care* 
less distribution of superfluous time, such love lis man 
can bestow upon that which he despises, such as has 
neither hope nor fear, neitiier joy nor soirow." 

" You have reason, lady, to think yourself happy," 
said Imlac, '^ that you have been thus easily dismissed. 
How«0oald a mind, hni^pry for knowledge, be willing,^ 
in an intellectoal ^miue, to lose such a banquet as 
Pekuah's conversation f* , \ 

^^ I am mclined to believe,** answered Pekuah, 
'^ that he was for some time in snspence \ for, not- 
withstanding his prmnise, whenever I proposed to dis- 
patch a messenger to Cairo, he found some excuse for 
delay. While I was detained in his house he made 
many incursions into the neighbouring countries, and, 
periiaps, he would have refused to disdiarge me, had 
his plunder been equal to his wishes. He returned 
always courteous, related his adventures, delighlid to 
liear my observations, and endeavoured to tdvance 
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my acquaintaiice with the stars. When I importuned 
him to send away my letters, he soothe me with pro- 
fessions of honour and sincerity ; and, when I coold 
"be no longer decently denied, put his troop again in 
motion, and left me to govern in his absence. I was 
much afflicted by this studied procrastination, and 
was sometimes afraid that I should be foi^tten ; that 
yon would leave Cairo, and I must end my days in an 
island of the Nile. 

'^ I grew at last hopeless and dented, and cared 
so little to entertain him, that he for a while more fre- 
quently talked with my maids. That he should fall in 
love with them, or with me, mig^t have been equally 
fiital, and I was not much pleased with tiie growing 
friendship.^ My anxiety was not loug; for, as I reco- 
vered some degree of cheerfuhiess, he returned to me, 
and I could not forbear to despise my former uneasi- 
ness. 

'' He still delayed to send for my ransovi^ and 
would, perhaps, never have determined, had not your 
agent found his way to him. The gold, which he 
would not fetch, he could not reject when it vifas offer- 
. ed. He hastened to prepare for our journey hither, 
like a man delivered from an intestine conflict. I 
took leave of my companions in the house, who dis- 
missed me with cold indifference." 

Nekayah, having heard her favbunte*s relation, rose 
and embraced her, and Rasselas gave her an hundred 
ounces of gold, which she presented to the Arab for 
the> fifty that were promised. 
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CHAP. XL. 

71l« Hittory efn Man uf L£mnmg. 

Thet retnmed to Cairo, and were so well pleased at 
finding themselves together, that none of them went 
mnch abroad. The Prince began to love learning^ 
and one day declared to Imlac, that- he intended to 
devote himself "to science, and pass the rest of his da^ 
in literaiy solitude. 

^ Before yon make yonr final choice/* anfflrered 
Imlac, ^ you ought to examine its hazards, and con- 
verse with some of those who are grown old in the 
compai^ of themselves. - 1 have just left the observa- 
tory of one of the most learned astronomers in the 
world, viio has spent forty years in unwearied atten- 
tion to the motions and ^pearances of the celestial 
bodies, and has drawn out his soul in endless calcula- 
tions. He admits a few friends once a month to hear 
Ms deductions and enjoy his discoveries. I was intro- 
duced as a man of knowledge worthy of his notice. 
Men of various ideas and fluent conversation are com- 
m<Mily welcome to those whose thoughts have been 
long fixed upon a single point, and who find the 
images of other things stealing away. I delighted him 
with my remarks, he smiled at the narrative of my 
travels, and was glad to forget tiie constellations, and 
descend for a moment into the lower world. 
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<< On fhe next day of vacation' I renewed my vidt, 
and was so fortunate as to please him again. He re- 
laxed from that time the severity of Ms rule, and per- 
mitted me to enter at my own choice. I found him 
always busy, and always glad to be relieved. As each ' 
knew much which the other was desirous of learning, 
we exchanged our notions with great delight. I per- 
ceived that I had every day more of his confidence, 
and always found new cause of admiration in the pro- 
fundity of his mind. His comprehension is vast, his 
memory capacious and retentive, his discourse is me- 
thodical, and his expression clear. 

^' His integrity and benevolence are ecjual to his 
learning. His deepest researches and most fovourite 
studies are willingly interrupted for any opportunity 
of doing good by his counsel or his riches, 'to . his 
closest retreat, at his most busy moments, all are ad- ' 
mitted that Want his assistance : ^ For though I ex- 
clude idleness and pleasures, 1 will never,' says he, 
' bar my doors agauist charity. To man is permitted 
the contemplation of the skies, but the practice of vir- 
tue is commanded.'. 

" Surely," said the Princess, **^ this man is happy." 

" I visited him," said Imlac, " with more and more 
frequency, and was every time more enamoured of his 
conversation : he was sublime without liau^tiness, 
courteous without formality, and communicative with- 
out ostentation. I was at first, great Princess, of your 
opinion^ thought himHie happiest of mankind, and of> 
ten congratulated him on the blessing that he enjoyed, 
jie seemed to hear nothing with indifierence biit the 
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praises of his oonditioii, to wlncfa he .always retunied 
a general answer, and diverted the oonvenation to 
some other topic. 

^ Amidst this willingness to be pleased, and labour 
to please, I had qniddy reason to imagine that some 
painful sentiment pressed upon his mind. He often 
looked up earnestly towards the sun, and let his voice 
ftll in the midst of his discourse. He would some- 
times, when we were alone, gaxe upon me in silence 
with the air of a man who longed to >8peak what he 
was yet resolved to suppress. He would often send 
for me with vehement injunctions of haste, though, 
when I came to him, he had nothing extraordinary to 
say. And sometimes, when I was leaving him, would 
call me back, pause a few moments, and then dismiss 



we.'' 



CHAP. XII. 

The AMtnmmer discocers the cause of his uneasiness. 

^' At last the time came when the secret burst his 
reserve. We were sitting together last night, in the 
turret of his house, watching the emer»on of a satellite 
of Jupiter. A sudden tempest clouded the sky, and 
disappointed our observation. We sat a while silent 
in the dark, and then he addressed hhnself to me in 
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these /Wi^rds: * Imlac, I have long considered thy 
friendship as the greatest blessing of my hfe. Integrity 
withoDt knowledge is weak and useless^ and know- 
ledge without integrity is dangerous and dreadful. I 
have found in thee all the qualities requisite for trust, 
benevolence, experience, and fortitude. I have long 
discharged an office which 'I must soon quit at the 
call of nature, and shall rejoice in the hour of imbeci- 
lity and pain to devolve it upon thee.' 

*^ I thought myself honoured by this testimony, and 
protested that whatever could conduce to his happi- 
ness would add likewise to mine." 
> ' Hear Imlac, what thou wilt not without difficulty 
credit. I have possessed for ^ve years the regulation 
of weather, and the distribution of the seasons : the 
sun has listened to my dictates, and passed from tropic 
to tropic by my direction : the clouds at my call, have 
poured their waters, and the Nile has overflovred at ' 
my command : I have restrained the rage of the dog-' 
■tar, and mitigated the fervours of the crab. Tlie 
winds alone, of all the elemental powers, have hither- 
to refused my autiioAty, and multitodes have perished 
by equinoctial tempests which I found myself unable 
to prohibit or restrain. I have administered this great 
office with exact jnstice, and made to the different 
nations of the earth an impartial dividend of rain and 
suBsfaine. What must have been the misery of half 
the globe, if I had limited the clouds to particular re» 
gions, or confined the snn to either side of the equa' 
tor?* 
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CHAP. XLH. 

Tke opmUm pf the Attrenomer is expknned andjutt^ied, 

'^ I SUPPOSE he discovered in me, tiirough the ob- 
flcniity of the room, some tokens of amazement and 
doubt, for, after a short pause, he proceeded Ihos : 

' Not to be easily credited will neither surprise nor 
-offend me: for I am probably the first of human 
beings to whom this trust has been imparted* Nor 
do I know whether to deem this distinction a reward 
or punishment ; since I have possessed it I have been 
lar less happy than before, and nothing but the con- 
sciousness of good intention could have enabled me tb 
support unremitted vigilance/ 

** How long, Sir,'* said I, '' has this great office been 
in yonr hands ?" 

* About ten years ago,' said he, ' my daily observa- 
tions of the changes of the sky led me to consider^ 
whetiier, if I had the power oflhe seasons, I could 
confer greater plenty upon the inhabitants of the earth. 
This contemplation festened on my mind, 4md I sat 
days and nights in imaginary dominion, pouring upon 
this country the showers of fertility, and seconding 
every fidl of rain with a due proportion of sunshine. 
I had yet only the will to do good, and did not ima« 
.gine that I should ever have the power. 

' One day as I was looking on the' fields withering 
with heat, I felt in my mind a sudden wish that I 
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cotdd send rain on the sonthem mountains^ and raise 
the Nile to an inundation. In the hurry of my imagi- 
nation I commanded rain to fail, and by comparing the 
time of my command, with that of the mnndation, I 
fbnnd tliat the clonds had listened to my lips/ 

" Might not some other cause/' said I, « produce 
this concurrence ? The Nile does not always rise on 
the same day.'* 

*' Do not believe/ said he with impatience, < that 
such objections could escape me : I reasoned long 
against my own conviction, and hibonred against truth 
with the utmost obstinacy. I sometimes suspected 
myself of madness, and should nothave dared to im- 
part this secret but to a man like you, capable of dis- 
tinguishing the wonderful from the impossible, and the 
incredible from the false.' 

« Why, Sir," said I, « do you cafl that incredible, 
which you know, or think you know, to be true?" 

* Because,' said he, < I cannot prove it by any ex- 
temal evidence ; and I know too well the laws of de- 
monstraUon, to think that my conviction ought to m- 
fluence another, who cannot, like me, be conscious of 
its force. I, therefore, shall not attempt to gain ci«. 
dit |)y disputation. It is sufficient that I feel this 
powci5» that I have long possessed, and every day ex- 
erted it. But the life of man is short,, the infirmities 
of age increase upon me, and the time wiU soon come 
when the regulator of the year must mingle with the 
dust. The cares of appointmg a successor have long 
disturbed me : the night and the day have been spent 
in comparisons of aU the character which have come 
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wiHun my knowledge, and I kaie yet found none so 
worthy as thyself.' 



CHAP. XUII. 

7%e AMrmwrner UtBoes InUae hk direcUom. 

' Mear, therefore, what I ahaH impart with atten- 
tion, soch as the welfare of a world requires. If Uie 
task of a king.be considered as difficult, who has the 
care only of n few millions, to whom he cannot do 
much good or harm, what must be the amdety of him, 
on whom depends the actions of the elements, and the 
great gifts of light and heat ? Hear me, therefore, 
with attention. 

^ I have diligoitly considered the position of the 
earth and sun, and formed innumerable sdiemes, ii^ 
which I changed their situation. I have sometimes 
turned aside the fuis of the earth, and^sometimes wi- 
jied the ecliptic of the sun : but I have found it im- 
possible to make IBL disposition by which tlie world 
nay be advantaged ; what one region gams, another 
loses by an imaginable alteration, even without consi- 
dering the distant part of the sohir system with wfaieh 
we are unacquainted. Do no(, therefore, io thy ad- 
ministration of the year, indulge thy pride, by innova- 
tiim ; do not please thyself with thinking that thoit 
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canst make tfaytelf renowned to all fntnre ages, by 
disordering the seasons. The memory of mischief is 
no desirable fame. Much lenwill it beeome thee 
to let kindness or interest prevail. Never rob other 
coontries of rain to ponr it on thine own. For us the 
Nile is sofficient' 

*f I promised that when I possessed the power, I 
would use it with infleadble integrity, and he dismissed 
me, pressmg my hand." — * My heart,' said he, * will 
be now at rest, and my benevolence will no more de- 
stroy my quiet : I have found a man of wisdom and 
virtue, to whom I can cheerfully bequeath the inheri- 
tance of the sun.' 

The Prince heard this narration with very serious 
regard, but the Princess smiled, and Pekuah convuI< 
sed herself with laughter. *^ Ladles," said Ipilac, ^ to 
mock the heaviest of human afflictions is nether cha- 
ritable nor wise. Few can attain this man's know- 
ledge, and lew practise his virtues ; but all may suffer 
his odamity. Of the uncertainty of our present state, 
the most dreadful and ahrming is the uncertam con- 
tinuance of reason." 

The Princess was recollected, and the favourite was 
abashed. Rasselas, more deeply affected, inquired of 
Imkc, whether he thought such maladies of the mind 
frequent, and how they were contracted. 
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CHAP. XUV. 

The dangeroHi prevaknce of imaginatUm, 

^^ Disorders of intellect,'' answered Imlac, *' bap- 
1^ much nfore often than soperficial observers will 
easily believe. Perhaps, if we speak with rigorous 
exactness, no human mind is in its right state. llier« 
is no man whose imagination does not scnnetimes pre- 
dominate over his reason, who can regulate his atten- 
tion wholly by his will, and whose ideas wiD come and 
go at his command. No man will be found in whose 
mind airy notions do not soiiaetimes tyranniise, and 
force him to hope or fear beyond the limits of sober 
probability. All power of fancy over reason is a de- 
gree of insanity ; but while tiiis power is such as we 
can <Mm^oul and repress, it is not visible to otiKn, 
nor considered as any depravation of the mental facul- 
ties : it is not pronounced madness but when it be? 
comes ungovernable, and apparently inflnehces speech 
or action. 

'< To indulge the power •f fiction, and send imagi- 
nation out upon the wing, is often the sport of tiiose 
who delight too much in silent speculation. When we 
are alone we are not always busy ; the labour of exco- 
gitation is too violent to last long ; the ardour of in- 
quiry will sometimes give way to idleness or satiety. 
He who has nothing external that can divert him, must 
fiud pleasure in his own thoughts, and must conceive 
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himsetf ^at he is not ; for who is pleased vdih what 
he is P He then expatiates in boundless futurity, and 
culls from all imaginable conditions that which for the 
present moment he should most desire, amuses his de^ 
sires with impossible enjoyments, and confers upon his 
prfde unattainable dominion. The mind dances from 
scene to scene, unites all pleasures in all combinations^ 
and riots in delights which nature and fortune, with all 
their beauty, cannot bestow. 

** In time some particulac train of ideas fixes the at- 
tention, all other intellectual gratifications are reject^ 
ed, the. mind, in weariness or leisure recurs constantly 
to the favourite conception, and feasts on the luscious 
falsehood whenever she is offended with the bitterness 
of truth. By degrees the reign of fimcy is confirmed ; 
she grows first imperious, and in time despotic. Then 
fictions begin to operate as realities, false opinions fast- 
en upon the mind, and life passes in dreams of rap- 
ture or of anguish. 

*< This, Sir, is one of the dangers of solitude, which 
the hermit has confessed not always to promote good- 
ness, and the astronomer's misery has proved to be 
not always propitious to wisdom." 

'' I will no more," said the favourite, '^ imagine my- 
self the queen of Abissinia(. I have often spent the 
hours, which the Princess gave to my own disposal, in 
adjusting ceremonies and regulating the court ; I have 
repressed the pride of the poweriul, and granted the 
petitions of the poor ; I have built new palaces in 
more happy situations, planted ^oves upon the tops 
of mountains^ and have exulted in the beneficence of 
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royalty, till, wben the Princess entered, I had almost 
loigotten to bow down before her.*' 

^ And 1/ said the Princess, ^ win not allow myself 
Buy more to play the shepherdess in ray waking dreams* 
I have often soothed my tfaonghts whh the quiet and 
fmocence of pastoral eqfoymentSy till I have in my 
chamber heard the wiuds whistle, and the sheep bleat ; 
sometimes freed 'the lamb aitangled in the thicket, 
and sometimes with ray crook encountered tiie wolf, 
I have a dress like that of the Tillage maids, which I 
put on to help my imagmation, and a pipe on which I 
play softly, and suppose myself followed by my Bocks.** 

<' I will confess,'* said the Prince, '' an indulgence 
of fantastic delight more dangerous than yours. I 
have frequently endeavoured to image the possibility 
of a perfect government, by which all wrong should 
be restrained, all vice refonned, and all the subjects 
preserved in tranquillity and innocence. This thought 
produced innumerable schemes of reformation, and. 
dictated many useful regulations and salutary edicts. 
This has been the i^rt and sometimes the labour of 
my solitude 3 and I start when I think vnth bow little 
anguish I once supposed the death of my father and 
my brother." 

" Such," said Imlac, '^ are the effects of visiohaiy 
schemes : when we first form them we know, them to 
be absurd, but familiarize them bj degrees, and in 
time lose sight of their folly.'* 
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CHAP. XLV. 

7%^ diaemme wUh on old Man. 

IHE evening was now fiur past, and tliey rose to re- 
turn home. As they walked along the banks of tiie 
Nile, delighted with the beams of the moon quivering 
on the water, they saw at a small Stance an old man, 
whom the prince had often heard in the assembly of 
the sages. *' Yonder/* said he, ^' is one whose yean 
have calmed his passions, bnt not douded his reason : 
let ns close the disquisitions of the night, by inquning 
what are his sentiments of his own state, that we may 
know whether youth alone ,is to struggle with vexa- 
tion, and whether any better hope remains fi>r the lat- 
ter part of life." 

Here the sage approadied and sainted them, lliey 
mvited him to join their walk, and prattled a while as 
acquaintance that had unexpectedly met one another. 
The old man was cheeifnl and talkative, and the way 
seemed short in his company. He was pleased to find 
hiinself not disregarded, accompanied them to their 
house, and, at the Prince's request, entered with them. 
They placed him in the seat of honour, and set wine 
and conserves before him. 

^* Sir,'* said the Princess, ^ an evening walk must 
give to a man of learning, like yon, pleasures which ig- 
norance and youth can hardly conceive. You know 
the qualities and oanses of all that yon behold, the laws 
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by ifvhich th^ river flows, the periods in which the fUfb- 
nets perform their revolotions. Eveiy thing most sup- 
ply you with contemplation, and renew the conscioiK- 
ness of your own dignity." 

'' liady/' answered he, 'Metthe gay and the vigio- 
Toos expect pleasore in their excursions ; it is enough 
that age can obtain ease. To me the worid has lost 
its novelty : I look ronnd, and tee what I remember 
to have seen in happier days. I rest against a tree, 
and consider, that in the same shade 1 once dispnted 
upon the annual overflow of the Nile with a friend, 
vdio is BOW silent in the grave. I cast my eyes up- 
virards, fix them on the changing moon, and think with> 
pain on the vicissitudes of life. I have ceased to take 
much delight in physical truth ; for what have I to do 
with those things which I am soon to leave ?* 

<< You may at least recreate yourself," said Imlac, 
^* with the recollection of an honourable and useful 
life, and enjoy the praise which all agree to give you.*' 

^^ Praise," said the sage with a sigh, ^' is to an old 
man an empty sound. I have neither mother to be 
delighted with the reputation of her son^ nor wife to 
partake the honours of her husband. I have outlived 
my friends and my rivals. Nothing is now of much 
importance ; for I cannot extend my interest beyond 
myself. Youth is delighted with applause, because it 
is considered as the earnest of some future good, and 
because the prospect of life is far extended : but to 
me, who am noiv dechning to decrepitude, there is lit- 
tle to be feared from the malevolence of men^ and yet 
less to be hoped from their affection or esteem. Some* 
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thiDg they may yet take away, but they can give me 
nothing. Riches would now be useless, and hi^ em- 
ployment would be pain. My retrospect of life re- 
cals to my view many opportunities of good neglicted, 
much time squandered upon trifles, and mdre lost in 
idleness and vacancy. I leave many great designa 
unattempted, and many -great attempts unfina^ed. 
My mind is burdened vnth no )^eavy crime, and there- 
fore I compose myself to tranquillity ; endeavour to 
abstract my thoughts from hopes and cares, which, 
though reason knows them to be vain, still try to 
keep their old possession c^ the heart : expect, vnth 
serene humility, that hour which nature cannot long 
delay : and hope to possess, in a better state, that 
happiness which here I could not find, and that virtue 
which here I have not attained." 

He rose and went away, leaving his audience -not 
much elated vnth the hopc^of long life. The prince 
consoled hunself with remarking, that it vras not rea- 
sonable to be disappointed by this account ; for age 
had never been considered as the season of felicity, 
and, if it was possible to be easy in decline and weak« 
ness, it was likely that the days of vigour and alacrity 
might be happy : that the noon of life might be bright, 
if the evening could be calm. 

The Princess suspected that age was querulous and 
malignant, and delighted to repress the expectations 
of those who had newly entered the world. She had 
seen the possessors of estates look vnth envy on their 
heirs, and knovm many who enjoyed pleasure no 
longer than they could confine it to themselves. 
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Pekoah ctf^jectoredy that the man was older than 
he appeared, and was wflling to impnte his compiaiaftB. 
to delirious dejeetioo -, or ebe supposed that he had 
been ^onfortonate, and was therefore discontented : 
^ For nothing," said she, '' is more conmon' than to 
caH oor own condition the condition of life.*' 

Imlac, who had no desired seem them depressed, 
miled' at the coAfort% miiich they conld so readity 
pnxmre to themselves ; and remembered, that at the 
flanie age he was equally confident of nnmingled pro- 
8perity» and equally fertile of consolatory expedients. ^ 
He forbore to force upon tiiem unwelcome knowlec^^ ^ 
which time itself wonld too soon impress. The Prin- 
cess and her lady retired ; the madness of the astro- 
nomer hung upon their minds, and tfa^ desired Imlnc 
to enter iqpon his office,, and dday next morning the 
rising of the son. 



CHAP. XLVL 

The Prince9i and Pekuah visit the Adronmnir. 

The Princess and Pekuah having talked in private 
of Imlac's astronomer, thought his character at once 
so amiable and so strange, that they could not be 
satisfied without a nearer knowledge, and Imlac was 
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«eqnested to find the means of bringix^ them to- 
gether. 

Tliis was somewhat diffienlt ; the philosopher had 
never received any visils from women^ though he 
lived in a city that had in it many Europeans, ^ho 
followed the mamieiB of their own countries, and 
many from other parts dP the world, that lived there 
with European liberty. The ladies would not be re« 
ft»ed, and several schemes were proposed fbr the ao- 
complishment of their design. It was proposed to in- 
troduce them as strangers in distress, to whom the sage 
wa&alii^ys accessible ;'but, after some deliberation, it 
]q)peamd, thiA by this artifice, no acquaintance could 
be formed, for their eonversation wonld be short, and 
they could not decently importune him often. ^* This,** 
said Rasselas, <' is true : but I have yet a stkonger ob- 
jection against the great misrqwesentation of your 
state. I have always considered it as treason against 
the great republic of Jiuman nature, to make any 
man's virtues the means of deceiving him, whether 
on great or little occasions* All imposture weal^ens 
confidence, and chills benevolence. When the sage 
finds that you are not what yon seamed, he will feel 
the resentment natural -to a mau who, conscious of 
great abilities^ discovers that he has beei tricked by 
understandings meaner tlum his own, and, perhaps, 
the distrust, which he can never {forwards wholly 
lay aside, may stop the voice of counsel, and close 
the hand of charity ; and where will you find the 
power of restoring his benefiictioiis to mankind, or 
his peace to himself r' 
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To this no reply was attempted, aqd Indac btgan 
to hope that their cariosity would subside ; but, next 
day, Vekoah told him, she had now found an honest 
pretence for a visit to the astronomer, for she would 
solicit permission io continue under lum the studies 
in which she had been initiated by the Arab, and the 
Princess might go with her, Hthe'r as a fellow student, 
or because a woman could not decently come alone.' 
^ I am afraid," said Imlae, '' that he will be soon 
weaiy of your company ; men advanced iar in know- 
ledge do not love to repeat the elements of thdr art, 
and I am not certain that even of the eli^meH^ 
as he will deliver them connected with inferences, 
and mingled with reflections, you are a very capable 
auditress.*' — ^* That," said Pekuali, *^ must be my 
care : I ask of yon only to take me thither. My 
knowledge is, periiaps, more than you imagine it, and 
by concurring always with his opinions, I shall make 
him think it greater than it is.<* 

The astronomer, in pursuance of this resolution, 
was told that a foreign lady, travelling in search of 
knowledge, had heard of his reputation, and wa^ 
desirous to become his scholar. The uncommonness 
of the proposal raised at once his surprise and cari- 
osity, and when, after a short deliberation, he con- 
sented to admit her, he could not stay without impa- 
tience till the next day. 

The ladies dressed themselves 'magnificently, and 
were attended by Imlac to the astronomer^ who was 
pleased to see himself approached with respect by 
perso ns of so splendid an appearance. In the exchange 
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of the first civilities he was timorous and bashfiil: 
but when the t^lk became regular, he recollected his 
powers, and justified the character which Imlac had 
given. Inquiring of Pekuah whatconld have turned 
her inclination towards astronomy, he received from 
her a history of her adventure at flie pyramid, and of 
the time passed in the Arab*s island. She told her 
tale with ease and elegance, and her conversation 
took possession of his heart. The discourse was then 
turned to astronomy: Pekuah displayed what she 
knew : he looked upon her as a prodigy of genius, 
and entreated her not to desist from a study wtiich 
she had so happily begun* 

Tliey came again aud again, and were every time 
more welcome than before. The sage endeavoured 
to amuse them, that they might prolong their visits, 
for he found his thoughts grow brighter in their com- 
pany : the donds of solicitude vanished by degrees, 
as he forced himself to entertain them, and he grieved 
when he was left at their departure to his old employ- 
ment of reguhiting the seasons. 

The Princess and her favourite had now watched 
his lips for several months, and could not catch a 
single word firom which they could judge vriiether he 
continued, or not, in the opinion of his preternatural 
commission. They often contrived to bring him to 
an op^n declaration, but he easily eluded all their at- 
tacks, and on which side soever they pressed him, es- 
caped from them to some other topic. 

^As their . familiarity increased, they invited him 
often' to the house of .Imlac, where they distinguished 
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hiin by extraordinary respect He began gradually 
to delight in snblonary pleasores. He came early 
and departed late; laboured to recommend himself 
by assiduity and complianoe, excited their cmiosity 
after new arts, that they might still want his as- 
listance: and when they tnade any exenruon of 
pleasnre or inquiry, entreated to attend tiiem. 

By long experience of his int^jrity and wisdoni, 
flie prince and his sister were convinced that he 
night be trusted without danger : and lest he should 
draw any fidse hopes from the civilities which he re- 
ceived, discovered to him their condition, vrith the 
motives of tfaeur journey, and required his opinion on 
the choice of life. 

^ Of the various conditions which the worid spreads 
before yon, frinch you shall prefer,'* said the sage, ^ 1 
am not able to instruct you. 1 can only tell that I 
have diosen wrong. I have passed my time in stady 
without experience: in the* attainment of seievees 
which can, for the most part, be but remotely nsefiil 
to mankind. I have purchased knowledge at the 
expense of all the common comlbrts of life : I have 
missed the endearing elegance of female friendship, 
and the happy commerce of domestic tenderness. 
If I have obtained any prerogatives above other 
fltndents, they have been accompanied with fear, dis;* 
quiet, and scrupnloMty ; but even of these pieroga- 
tives, whatever they were, I have, lunoe ray thoughts 
have l>een diversified by more intercourse with the 
world, begun to question the reality. When I have 
been for a few days lost m pleasing dissipation, I am 
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•ilwqrs tempted to tiiink that my inqnirieB have ended 
in error, wmA that I have suffered much and suffered 
it in vain." 

Imlac was delighted to find that the sage's under- 
standing was breaking through its mists, and resolved 
to detain him from the phmela^till he should foiget 
his task of ruling them, and reason si^uld recover Hs 
original influence. 

From this tine the astronomer was received into 
fiuniliar friendship, and partoi^ of all theur projects 
and pleasures : his respect kept' him attentive, and 
the activity of Rasselas did not leave mudi time un- 
engaged/ Something tras always to be done: the 
day was spent in making observations, fHnch famish- 
ed talk for the evening, and the evening was clos- 
ed vnth a scheme for the morrow. 

The sage confessed to Imlac, that since he had 
mingled in the gay tumults of lif^, and divided his 
hours by a succession of amusements, he found the 
conviction of his authority over the skies fiide gradu- 
ally from his mmd, and began to trust less to an opi- 
nion which he never could prove to others, and which 
he now found subject to variation, from causes in 
which reason had no part. '^ If I am accidentally 
left alone for a few hours," said he, ^ my inveterate 
persuasion rushes upon my soul, and my thoughts are 
dudned down by some irresistible violence, but they 
are Boon disentangled by the Prince's conversation, 
and m s tae t au eonsly released at the entrance of Pekualu 
I ami&e a man habitually afraid of spectres, who is 
set at ease by a lamp, and wonders at the dread which 
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harassed him m tfaedai^ yet^ if his lamp be eztingni&b- 
edy feels again the terrors which he knowa that when 
it is light he shall feel no more. Bnt I am sometimes 
■ afraid, lest I indulge my qniet by criminal negligence, 
and Yolnntarily forget the great charge with which I 
am intmsted. IfiK&Tonr myself in a known error, 
or am determined by my own case in a doubtful 
question of this importance, how dreadful is my 
crime!" 

'* No disease of the imagination," answered Imlac, 
'' is so difficult of cure, as that which is complicated 
with the dread of guilt; fancy and conscience then act 
interchangeably upon us, and so often shift their places, 
that the iUnsions of the one are not distinguished from 
the dictates of the other. If fimcy presents images not 
moral or religious, the mind drives them away when 
they give it pain ; but when melancholic notions take 
the form of duty, they lay hold on the fiicnlties without 
opposition, because we are afraid to exclude or banisb 
them. For this reason the superstitious are often me- 
lancholy, and the melaudioly almost alvniys ihperati- 
tious. 

" Bnt do not let the suggestions of timidity over- 
power your better reason : the danger of neglect can 
be but as the probability of the obligation, which, when 
you consider it with freedom, you ^id very little, and 
that littiie , growing every day less. Open your heart to 
the influence of the light, which, from time to 'time, 
breaks, in upon you : when scruples importune you, 
which you in youf lucid moments you know to be vain, 
do not stand to parley, but fly to business, or Pekuah; 
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and keep tins thoaght always preyatent, that yoa are 
^nly one atom of the n^ast of hnmaiiityy and have 
oeitber such virtae ikht vice, as that you should be 
«bigled out for mipematoial favoara or 



CHAP. XliVn. 

Tke PriMe eniert tmd hegvu a new t6pic. 

^^ All this/' said the at^tronoiner, ^ I have <^en 
thon^t, but my reason has been so long subjugated 
by an uncontroulable and overwhelming idea, that it 
durst not confide in its own decisions. I now see 
how firtally I betrayed my quiet, by suffering chimeras 
to prey upon me in secret ; but melancholy shrinks 
from comlnunication, and I never found a man before, 
to whom I could impart my troubles, though I had 
been certain of relief. I rejoice to find my own sen^ 
timents confirmed by yours, who are not easily de- 
ceived, and can have no motive or purpose to deceive. 
I hope that time and variety will dissipate the gloom 
that has so long surrounded me, and the hitter part o£ 
my days wiU be spent in peace.** 

^^Your learning and virtues,'* said Imlac, ^may 
justly give you hopes.'' 

Rasselas then entered, with the Princess and Pe- 
kuah, and mquired whether they had contrived any 
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new diversion for the next day. '' Saefa," said Ne- 
kayab^ << is the state of liie, that none are happy but 
by the anticipation of change : the change itself is 
nothing ; when we have made it, the next wish is to 
change again. The world is not yet exhausted ; let 
me see something to-morrow which I never saw be- 
fore." 

^' Variety," said Rasselas, '^ is so necessary to con- 
tent, that even the happy valley disgusted me with a 
recurrence of its luxuries ; yet I could not forbear to 
reproach myself with impatience, when I saw the 
monks of St Anthony support, without complaint, a 
life, not of uniform delight,, but uniform hardship." 

** Those men," answered Imlac, '^ are less wretch- 
ed in their silent convent than the Abissinian pfinces 
in ^eir prisons of pleasure. Whatever is done by 
the monks is incited by an adequate and reasonable 
motive. Their labour supplies them wi^h necessaries ; 
it therefore cannot be omitted, and is certainly re- 
warded. Their devotion prepares them ftr another 
state, and reminds them of its approach, while it fits 
them for it. Their time is regularly distributed ; one 
duty succeeds another : so that they are not left open 
to the distractioh of unguided choice, nor lost in the 
shades of listless inactivity. Tliere is a certain task 
to be performed at an appropriated hour; and their 
toils arc cheerful, becauise, they consider them as acts 
of piety, by which they are always advancing towards 
endless felicity." 

'< Do you Han^/* said Nekayah, << that tiie monastic 
rule is a more holy and less imperfect state than aiiy 
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ether ? May he not equally hope for fature happiness 
who conyerses openly with mankind^ who snccours 
the distressed by his charity, instracts the. ignorant by 
his learning, and contributes by his induj$try to the 
general system of life ; even though he should omit 
some of the mortifications which are practised in ^e 
cloister, and allow ^jimself such harmless delights aa 
his condition may place within his reach ?'* 

^^ Utis," said Imlac, '* is a question which has long 
divided the wise and perplexed the good. I am afraid 
to decide . on either part. He that lives well in the 
world is better than he that lives well in a monastery. 
But, peihaps, every one is not able to stem the 
temptations of public life ; an^ if he cannot conquer, 
he may properly retreat. Some have little power to 
do good, and have likewise little strength to resist 
evU. Many ire weary of their conflicts with adver- 
sity, and are willing to eject those passions which 
have long busied them in vain. And many are dis- 
missed by age and disease from the more laborious 
duties of society. In monasteries the weak and timo- 
rous may be happily sheltered, the weaiy may repose, 
and the penitent may meditate. Those retreats of 
prayer and contemplation have something so con- 
genial to the mind of man^ that, perhaps, there is scarce- 
ly one that doea not purpose to close his life in pious 
abstraction, with a few associates serious as himself.*' 

^' Such," said Pekuah, *^ has often been my wish^ 
and I have heard the Princess declare^ that slie should 
not wiUingly die in a crowd.^ 
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*i The liberty of using harmless pleasures/' pro* 
ceeded Imbc, '^ will not be disputed ; bot it is still 
to, be examined what pleasures are harmless. The 
evil of any pleasure that Nekayah can ima^^is not 
in the act itself, but in its consequences. Pleannre, 
in itself harmless, may become miscfaievons, by en- 
dearing to us a state which we Juiow to be transient 
and probationary, and withdrawing our thoughts from . 
that of which every hoiur brings us nearer to the 
beginning, and of which no length of time wilt bring 
us to the end. Mortification is not virtuous in itself^ 
nor has any other use, but that it disengages us from 
the allurements of sense. In the state of future per- 
fection, to which we all aspire, there will be pleasure 
without danger, and security without restraint.** 

The Princess vras silent, and Risselas, turning to 
the astronomer, asked him whether he could not 
delay her retreat, by shewmg her something that she 
had not seen before. 

*' Your curiostty," said the sage, *^ has been so ge- 
neral, and your pursuit of knowledge so vigoroas, 
tiat noyelties are not now very easily to be found : 
but what you can no longer procure from the living, 
may be given by the dead* Among the wonders of 
this country are the catacombs, or the ancient reposi- 
tories in which the bodies of thfe eacliest generations 
were lodged, and where, by tUi virtue of the gums 
which embalmed them, they yet remain vritfaout cor- 
ruption." , 
^< I know not," said Rasselas, << what pleasure the 
sight of the catacombs can afford 3 but^ smce nothing 
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else is offered, I am resolved to view them, and shall 
place this with many other things which I have done^ 
because I would do something.** 

Th^ hired a goard of horsemen, and the next day 
visited ^e catacombs* When they were about to 
descend into the sepulchral caves, '< Pekuah," said 
the Princess, *i we are now again invading the habita- 
tions of the dead; I know that you will stay behind; 
let me'find yon safe when I return.'* — '^ No, I will not 
be ](^" answered Pekuah : '' I will go.down between 
you and the Prince." 

They then all descended, and roved with wonder 
through the labyrinth of subterraneous passages, where 
the bodies were laid in rows on either side. 
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CHAP. XLVIII. 

Imlac discourses <m the nattare of the SouL 

4 

*' fV HAT reason,'* said the Prince, " can be given, 
why the Egyptians should thus expensively preserve 
those carcases whicb some nations consume with fire, 
others lay to mingle Ivith the earth, and all agree to 
remove from their sight, as soon as decent rites can 
be performed T' 

<< The original of ancient customs," said Indac, '' is 
commonly unknown ; for the practice often continues 
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when the cause has ceased ; ancl concerniiif^ soper- 
stitioas ceremonies, it is vain to conje<$nre : for 
what reason did not dictate, reason cannot explain, 
rhave long belieTed that the practice of einliilmtng 
arose only froln tenderness to the remains of relations 
or friends, and to this opinion I am more inclined, 
because it seems impossible that this care' should have 
been general. Had all the dead been embalmed, their 
repositories must in time liave been more 8|lacioiis 
than the dwellings of the living. I suppose oi^ the 
rich or honourable were 'secured from cormption, 
and the rest left to the course of nature. 

^ But it is commonly supposed that the Egyptians 
beheved the soul to live as long «s the body con^ 
tinned undissolved, and therefore tried this method of 
eluding death. ^* 

*^ Could the wise Egyptians," said Nekayah, *^ tfink 
so grossly of the soul? If the soul could once sorvive 
its separation, what could it afrerwards receive or 
suffer from the body T* 

*^ The Egyptians would doubtless think errone- 
.eusly," said the astronomer, ** in the darkness of 
heathenism, lUid the first dawn of philoMophy. The 
nature of the soul is still disputed, amidst dl our op- 
portunities of clearer knowledge : some yet say, tiiat 
it may be material, who, nevertheless, believe it to 
be immortal.** , 

'* Some,'* answered Imlac, " have indeed fiaid that 
the soul is material, but I can scarcely believe that 
any man has thought it, who knew how to think ; for 
all the concludons of reason enforce the immateriality 
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of mind, and aU the notices of sense and investigations 
of science concar to prove the unconsciousness of 
matter* v 

''^^t was never supposed that coaptation is inherent 
in matter, or that every particle is a thinking being. 
Yet if any part of matter be devoid of thought, what 
part can we suppose to think P Matter can differ from 
matter only in form, density, bulk, motion, and di- 
rection of motion : To which of these, however varied 
or combined, can consciousness be annexed i To be 
round or square, to be solid or fluid, to be great or 
little, to be moved slowly or swiftly, one way or 
another, are modes of material existence, all equally 
alien from the nature of cogitation. If matter be 
once without thought, it can only be made to think 
by some new modification, but all the modifications 
which it can admit are equally unconnected with co- 
gitative powers." 

^' But the materialists," said the astronomer, *^ urge 
that matter may have qualities with which we are 
unacquainjted.*' 

'^ He who will determine," returned Imlae '^ against 
that which he.knows^ because there miiy be something 
which he knows not : Ij^e that can set hypothetical pos- 
sibility against acknowledged certainty, is not to be 
admitted among reasonable beings. All that we know 
«f matter is, that matter is inert, senseless and lifeless ; 
and. if this conviction cannot be opposed but by re- 
'ferring us to something that we know not, we have all 
the evidence that the human intellect can admit. If 
4hat which is known may be overruled by that whicti 
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u nnknown, no beings not omniscient^ can arrure at 
certainty." 

*' Yet let ns not,'' said the astronomer, '' too ar- 
rogantly limit the Creator's power." 

'^ It is no limitation of omnipotence,'' replied the 
poet, '^ to sqipose that one . thing is not consistent 
ivith another, that the same proposition cannot be at 
once true and false, that the same number cannot be 
even and odd, that coj(itation cannot be conferred on 
that MHbich is created incapable of cogitation." 

<< I know not," md Nekayah, << any great nse of 
this question. Does that immateriality, which, in ray 
opinion, yon have sufficiently proved, necessarily inb- 
chide eternal duration ? " 

^ Of immateriality," said Imlac, '^ ouf ideas are 
negative, and therefore obscure. Immateriality seems 
to imply a natural power of perpetual duration, as a 
consequence of exemption from all causes of decay : 
whatever perishes is destroyed ^by the solution of its 
contexture, and separation of its paits ; that your mind 
possesses the idea of a pyramid, and therefore admits 
no solution, can be naturally corrupted or impaired." 

^' I know not," said Rasselas, ^' how to conceive 
any thing without extension : what is extended must 
have parts, and you will allow that whatever has parts 
may be destroyed." 

^* Consider your own conceptions," replied Imlac, 
*' and the difficulty will be less.' Yon will find sub- 
stance without extension. An ideal form is no less 
real than material bulk ; yet an ideal form has no ex- 
tension. It is no less certain, vvhen you think on a 
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pyramid, oor can we conceive how that which has no ' 
parts, than the pyramid itself is standing. What space 
does the idea of a pyramid occupy more' than the idea 
of a grain of com ? or how can either id^ suffer lace- 
ration ? As is the effect such is the cause, as thought, 
such is the power that thinks, a power impassive and 
indiscernible.*' 

^* But the Being,*' said Nekayah, " whom I fear to 
name, the Being which made the soul can destroy it." 
*' Hesurely can destroy it,** answered Imlac, '^since, 
however unperishable, it receives from a, superior na- 
tive its power of duratidn. That it will not perish by 
any inherent cause of decay, or principle of corruption, • 
may be shown by philosophy ; but philosophy can tell 
no more. That it will not be annihilated by bun that 
made it, we must humbly learn from higher authority.* 
Tlie whole assembly stood a while silent and collec- 
ted. ^ Let us return,'* said Rasselas, ^ from this scene 
of mortality. How gloomy would be these mansions 
of the dead to him who did not know that he should 
never die ; that what now acts shall continue its agen- ' 
cy, and what now thinks shall think on for ever. 
Those tliat lie here stretched befpre us, the wise and 
tte powerful of ancient times, warn us to remember 
the shortness of our present state : they were, perhaps^ 
snatched away while they were busy, like us, in the 
choice of l^e,** 

" To me," said the Princess, ^^the choice of life is • 
become less important ; I hope hereafter to thiidc only 
on the choice of eternity." 
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They tlien hastened oat of the caverns, and^ under 
Ifae protection of their goard^ returned to Cairo. 



CHAP. XLIX. 

The Ccnelusionf m which nothing is canehtded. 

It was now the time of the inundation of the Nfle : 
a few days after their visit to the catacombs the rive^ 
b^gan to rise. 

They were confined to their house. The whole re« 
gion being under water, gave them no invitation to 
any excursions, and being well supplied with materials 
for talk, they diverted themselves with comparisons o£ 
the different forms of life which they had observed, 
and with vs^ous schemes of happiness, which each of 
them had formed. 

Pekuah was never so much charmed with any place 
as the convent of St Anthony, where the Arab restor- 
ed her to the Princess, and wished only to fill it with 
pious maidens, and to be made prioress of the order : 
she vras weary of expectation and disgust, and would 
gladly be fixed in some unvariabl^ state. 

Hie Princess thought, that of all sublunary things 
knowledge was the best. She desired first to learn 
all sciences, and thfen purposed to found a college of 
learned women^ in which she would preside, that, by 
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eoiiTersing with the old^ itnd edacatuig the young, she 
might divide her time between the acquisition and 
coipmunication of wisdom, and raise up for the next 
age models of prudence, and patterns of piety. 

The prince desired a little kingdom, in which he 

might administer justice in his own person, and see all 

the parts of government with his own eyes' ; but he 

could never fix the limits of his dominions, and was 

I always adding to the number of his subjects. 

Imlac and the astronomer were contented to be 
driven along the stream of life, ¥rithout directing their 
course to any particular port. 

Of these wishes that they had fbrmed, they 'well 
knew that none could be obtained. They deliberated 
a while what was to be done, and resolved, when the 
innndation should cease, to return to Abissinia. 
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